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FOREWORD. 


The title of this book would seem to indioate 
that it deals with mere Logical or Epistemological 
inquiries. Primarily) howeveri it is an essay in 
Jaina epistemology. But in Indian philosophy 
metaphysics and epistemology always go together. 
For instance, eyery Indian system of philosophy 
takes for granted the necessity of a right theory 
of knowledge. Hence the acceptance of the 
Pramanas is a preliminary to every future 
metaphysical discussion. In the West, however) 
epistemology is of recent growth and has derived 
its impetus from the advancement of science. 
What can I know f Is what I know true ? Are 
there limits to my knowledge ? In short the 
problems of the origin, validity and limits of 
knowledge are the problems of epistemology. 
It is quite clear, that any theory of knowledge 
is bound to have implications regarding the nature 
of Existence which may be of vital importance 
.to metaphysics. Fortunately for Jaina philosophy 
the bug-bear of agnosticism does not raise its 
head. The Jaina philosophy believes that every 
substance (jr) is knowable. The concept of 
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Omniscienoe (ira^r) further declares that the 
soul in its pure condition is capable of knowing 
eyerything in the Uniyerse, 

In a sense the Jaina epistemology is a con- 
sequence of its metaphysics which is frankly 
pluralistic Unlike Sankara’s monism, it accepts 
the independent reality of the external world. 
Knowledge is a relation between the knower and 
the object known. It is possible that the mind 
may have before it more than one aspect of 
the given object. And quite legitimately it can 
construct a fabric of knowledge based on the 
perception of a particular aspect. But this will 
give us only one view of reality. It is at the 
most partial knowledge ( ). If this partial 
knowledge usurps the place of full and com* 
plete knowledge, it is guilty of committing, what 
is called in western metaphysics the fallacy of 
exclusive predication. The Jaina philosophy very 
rightly declares that reality is many-faced ( 8i*ra’- 
Human knowledge at its best is after 
all partial knowledge and who can say that it is 
free from error and illusion ? Aneksnta-vfida or 
the Jaina theory of knowledge clearly recognises 
this fact. The use of ‘Syat’ in Saptabhangi is 
a reminder of that fact. 

Another interesting feature of Jaina theory 



of knowledge is its thorough-going realism. It 
takes into account all possible yiew-points and 
would not allow a single element given in 
experience to be rejected as false on the verdict of 
abstract Logic. The sevenfold predication takes 
into account not only the formal but also the 
material conditions of validity of a judgment. 
It is not merely a formal but a real dialectic 
designed for the attainment of truth in knowledge. 

Kow, a word about the author of Anek&nta-v&da. 
Dr. Harisatya Bhattficharya is a life-long and 
devoted student of Jaina religion and philosophy. 
By a ourious irony of events the Gujarati version 
of his Anekfinta-vada saw the light of the day 
earlier than the original. Shri Bhattacharya has, 
in a very scholarly way, expounded the principles 
of Anekanta-vada. BUs exposition and inter- 
pretation are as thorough and exhaustive as they 
can be. The practical application of Saptabhangi 
by appropriate examples greatly enhances the 
value of the book and dispels the illusion created 
by books on philosophy that they are merely 
abstract, and academic and have nothing to do 
with the practical needs of man. 

We are all very grateful to him for giving 
to the philosophical public a work embodying the 
main principles of Anekfinta-vftda in clear and 



conoise language. So far as I know, such a good 
book on Jaina epistemology has not appeared 
for years. And it is hoped that the book will be 
hailed by the readers as a further mile-stone, as a ) 
distinct Gu^asthfinaka in philosophical literature. 
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Publisher’s Note. 


The present book on iLnek&nta-T&da is tho 
ontoome of snggestions made by Bao Bahadur 
Sheth Jivatlal Pratapshi 3 , f. and the Trustees 
of the Shantilal Khetshibhai Gharify Trust Fund. 
The idea is to popularise the Jaina religion 
and oultnre by preparing a series of books which 
can be readily understood and appreciated by both 
the Jainas and non-Jainas alike. The sugge- 
stion was made to us and we agreed upon the 
plan. The hrst fruit of the plan is ' Anekanta- 
Ysda’. And we are extremely glad to present it 
to the publie. 

In the beginning of the plan, a prize-essay 
on ‘ Anekanta-vada » in Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi 
or English was announced. In response to this 
announcement we had reoeWed a number of 
essays from learned writers, to whom we express 
our sincere and heart-felt thanks. The essays 
were placed before the Oomnuttee of experts. The 
essay written by Shri Harisatya Bhattaohaiya 
was unanimously declared to be of the first order 
of merit and the first prize was awarded to him. 



Shri Harisatya Bhattficbfitya is deeply learned 
znJaina philosophy and religion* He has written 
learned ardcles on Jainism in Bengali periodicals, 
some o£ whiob were translated in Gnjarti and 
Hindi as they were very much appreciated by 
the reading public. He hes also translated some 
Jaina works and he has also written commentaries 
on some of them. He has a firm grasp of the 
essentials of Jainism and also a compaiatire 
approach to the problems of philosophy. It is 
our good luck to haye such a learned scholar 
for the inauguration of our series. 

Aneksnta-vfida is indeed a yeiy recondite 
topic in philosophy. Its study is very essential in 
order to appreciate properly the spirit of Jainism, 
On the ethical plane it has great potentialities. 
It has the power to create the necessary atmo- 
sphere for racial concord and unirersal peace. 
In order that such a task can be undertaken 
some preliminary spadework is necessary. We 
have to prepare the ground for it. Good and 
easy literature embodying the principles of Jaina 
religion and culture must be 'placed before the 
public. Shri Harisatya Bhattscbfirya has ve*y 
ably done it and it gratifies us to note that we 
have been able to present his essay to the readers. 
There is deep wisdom in each and every aspect 






of Jaina philosophy and if it is properly presented 
to the public, it would serve a very useful purpose 
of leading the world from conflict and chaos to 
uniyersal peace and concord. Jainism has a rich 
heritage of Vratas; its emphasis of Tyfiga 
( renunciation ) and Aparlgraha( non-possession ) 
is highly praiseworthy. Its high idealism is also 
reflected in the duties enjoined by it. It is 
therefore proper that the world at large should 
know something of the noble traditions of Jaina 
Religion and oulture. 

It was decided from the very start that if 
the prize essay was approved by the committee, 
it would be printed immediately and if necessary, 
with slight additions and alterations of the original 
text. This is a very 'onerous task indeed. We 
approached Aoharya Shrimad Vijaya Premasuriji 
^ Mabaraj and Aohfirya Shrimad Vijaya Hfimchandra 
ahriji Mabaraj and requested them to undertake 
this task. We are glad to say that they readily 
accepted our request and examined the essay, 
for which we are deeply grateful to them. Their 
disciples also collaborated with them We must 
specially mention the help rendered by Panyfis- 
Shree Bhadankarvijayaji Mabaraj. It was he who 
carefully scrutinised the essay and made the 
necessary additions and alterations, and wrote the 
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preface.. P. S. Bhadrankarrijayajl Maharaj also 
made varions suggestions regarding the develop- 
ment and able management o£ series. To be sure, 
it was be who inspired ns in the undertaking of 
this work and we are very much indebted to him. 

We are also grateful to Professor J. B. 
Dave, M A a who, on a request made by us, erinoed 
keen desire and readmess for the translation of 

the work into the Gujarati language, and wrote 
the Foreword to this book. 

We deeply appeoiate the truly religious fervour 
and enthusiasm of Sheth Saheb Jirstalal Pratapshi 
who has sponsored this series. The ever-yiotorious 
march of Jainism is the deepest desire of his 
heart. He has done much useful and good work 
in this direction. He has donated large sums for 
this purpose and we are glad to note that he is 
very enthusiastic about the plan and executions 
of this series. He is really very keen and eager 
to see that Jaina religion and culture are disse- 
minated in every nook and corner of the world. 
We have received many useful suggestions from 
him for the present series. He has also liberally 
oontribttted funds towards the execution of the plan. 
In fact the whole thing could not have come 
into being without his inspiring guidance and 
financial help. We are deeply thankful to him. 



Wo also thnnk tbo trufitooB of Sheth Shantilal 
Khotshibhai Cbnrity Trust Fund for tboir liberal 
donation. This series is merely a beginnings only 
first step in tbc matter of systoniatio popularisation 
of Jaina religion and oulturc. It realty cannot 
succeed without tbo help and co-operation of many. 
Now wo find that, if the plan is assiduously pursued, 
we would bo able to bring to light many more savmite 
of Jainism like Sbri Harisatya Bhattachfirya. 
Also, it is necessary and desirable that many more 
scholars should receive training in this field for 
the propagation of Jaina religion and culture. 

Every eifort has boon made to see that the 
thesis has used the terminology of Jainism 
properly However, we crave the indulgence of 
the readers for any omissions or commissions 
that might have been crept in the book. Finally, 
we thank all, whoso co-operation has brought out 
this book. We are particularly thankful to Shri 
S. F. Badami and Shri Fatehchandbhai Jhaverbhai, 
who were the members of the examining commi- 
ttee. We are also thankful to Frin, K. 0. Shah. 
1C. A., the Vice-Fresident of this Sabha, whoso 
enthusiasm and labour have been of invaluable^ 
help to us in the publication of this book. We 
place this book in the hands of our readers in the 
hope that they may be inspired by its message. 

— — PvhUshers^ 



A Pew Thoughts on Anehautavada * 

Thirst for Truth is in-bom in Alan. In every 
•age it impels the best brains to search for a 
solution of the riddle of the universe. Whether 
the universe is self -existing or is a creation 
subject to annihilation in time to come, whether 
it is an abrupt occurrence or is a gradual growth, 
whether it is eternal or ephemera), whether 
there is any guiding spirit behind it, whether 
it’s constituents are real, whether it is all-spirit 
•or all-matter or both and whether there is life 
beyond are some of the problems, which have 
puzzled man-kind from times immemorial. 

In the quest of knowledge, thinkers have 
sacrificed their all. Their precious possessions, 
they have abandoned with delight. Neither 
hunger nor thirst, neither heat nor cold, neither 
storm nor lull have desisted them from the 
contemplation of the sublime. Their efforts have 
been glorious. But the truth reveals itself to 
a few. Inspite of their best efforts, truth has 

Bewxitten from the Preface written in the Gnjarati 
edition of the work with some changes. 



eluded the grasp of most of them. Diverse 
doctrines, often each contradicting the other, 
have come to he propounded by exponents of 
philosophy. In the bevdidering mass of philo- 
sophio literature a man is likely to get"lost. ^It 
is a Herculean task to comprehend the innume- 
rable theories about the universe and to oatoh 
hold of the right one. 

A. science which can dispassionately scrutinise 
the diverse doctrines, which can reconcile the 
apparently inconsistent and which can give 
to each one its rightful place is eminently a 
science which is indispensable to one in search 
of Truth. That science is known as the science 
of Syad~vada, SSpeksha-^Oda, Naya-vadami 
Anek&ntct-v^ are all synonyms of SffSd^dda, 
It is to the credit of Jainism that it has given 
to the world the sdenoe of Syadr^Sda^ which 
has greatly enriched the world-philosophy. 

The doctrine of Syadr-vada means a doctrine 
which entertains within its fold every possible 
theory. By poss^le theory is meant a theory, 
which really exists from a particular stand- 
point and not an imaginary or unreal theory. An 
imaginary or unreal theory erdsts only in 
imagination and is not a possible theory. A man, 



whose vision is not dear, sees something before 
him and doubts whether the objeot lying before 
him is a rope or a serpant. It is either a rope 
only or a serpant only but it cannot be both. 
:That it may be a rope or that it may be a 
serpant are theories about it. But in as much 
as they are based on suspioion, they are 
imaginary or unreal theories and are not possible 
theories, as understood by Spad-vada, Here, 
the length and breadth of a rope resemble those 
of a serpant. Therefore, viewed from the stand- 
point of dimensions, the rope resembles a serpant, 
hut viewed from the stand-point of the static 
quality, it does not resemble a serpant. That 
the rope resembles a serpent is a possible theory; 
that the rope does not resemble a serpant, is 
equally a possible theory. Both the theories 
are possible ones and both are correct and real. 
As such, they are not imaginary or unreal 
theories. Another well-known illustration may 
be cited here. A blind man, who happens to 
touch the trunk of an elephant, regards it as 
similar to a post. Another blind, who happens 
to touch the ear of an elephant, regards it as 
similar to a fan. The blind, who imagines the 
elephant as pillar-like, is tight from his own 
view-point, but is wrong from the view-point of 



the other, who regards it ns a fan-like. Theories 
of both are possible theories and not maginary 
ones as understood by Syad-^vada, But to have 
a complete picture of the elephant, one ought 
to know it from all available angles. The sum- 
total of all possible theories derived from all 
available angles will amount to real and complete 
knowledge, aimed at by Syddr^ada, 

The innate nature of an object has infinite 
— 

facets. Viewed from different angles, every olject 
reveals itself differently. In order to comprehend 
the diverse Dhamas of an object, it must be 
riewed from a number of stand-points, Then 
alone, we can get a fairly reliable picture of the 
object. If we ignore and belittle any stand-point 
from which an object can be looked at, we get a 
false and unreal picture of the object. Intelligence, 
which confines itself to one particular Dhm'ma 
of an object, is necessarily narrow and limited. 
The limited view is bound to give rise to obstinacy. 

' But the intelligence, which is adorned with 
Anehanta-^Sda, comprehends the nature of the 
object rightly, as it discerns the object from all 
its angles. Ability to scan the object from 
various angles is indispensable for a dispassionate 
' consideration of the object. Once, right knowledge 
is attained by a dispassionate and impartial 
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oonsideration of an object^ predileotions and pre- 
judices disappear and one gets nearer to the Truth. 

Truth of an object can neYer be attained, if 
an object having diverse Dharmas were 'dewed 
from one particular stand-point. A proposition 
about an object nsainly states one of it’s Dhamoi 
and contains partial truth only. It is true so 
far that particular Dharma is concerned. But 
the same proposition is untrue if it is made with 
regard to another Dharma of the object or 
if made in utter disregard of the remaining 
Dharmas of the olgect. Therefore, to arrive 
at complete Truth regarding the object, the 
remaining Dharmas of the object have to be 
constantly kept in sight. The ter m SifSt servej 
tlus^purpose. When annexed to,_a — pr oposition 
it reminds one of the limitations inherent in the 
proposition. Therefore a proposition, having the 
term Syait as part thereof or at its back-ground, 

is a correct one. An “ 

false in as much it ignores the remaining aspects 
of the object. As complete truth about an 
object depends upon it*s nature and not upon 
any opinion one may hold about it, it must be 
viewed from every conceivable angle. 

7. It is here that the Doctrine of Naya- 
vada comes into play. By enabling one to view 



the olgect from different angles, it enlightens 
one on the diverse aspects of the objeot. It 
depicts seven main types of stand-points, called 
seven Nayas, from which an oljeot should be 
looked at. Jain soriptures have given a detailed 
description of the seven Nayas, A sound know- 
ledge of these iVoyos is a rare aohievement 

Ghreat is the depth of NaycHoada and rare 
is its knowledge. It is the only real system 
of philosophy, imparting right knowledge beyond 
any shadow of doubt and oonfusion. Doubt and 
confusion, that mar the knowledge, cannot be elimi* 
nated without the light of Naya-^ada, which is 
a sure remedy for obtaining purity in knowledge 
and for having a oorreot comprehension of an 
object. Without the light of Woya-vdkfa, even a 
great effort to realise the truth will just amount 
to an infliction of pain on oneself, for, any 
action guided by impure knowledge cannot be 
right. Bight attainment cannot be had in absence 
of right conduct and right conduct cannot be 
practised in absence of right knowledge. 

It may be seen that if a man has deep' 
faith in the absolute belief that soul is eternal 
and can never be slain, there is no reason why 
he should desist from violence; for, his act of 
violence never results in the soul being slain. 
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Even if such a man practises non-violence, it 
may some time appear to him that his refraining 
from the violent acts is meaningless in as much 
as snch acts never result in the soul being slain. 
Conversely, if a man has deep faith in the 
absolute belief that the soul is only momentary, 
he may as well indulge in the activity of violence; 
for, the soul being momentary, it meets its death 
every moment and his act of yiolence is in- 
effeotiye. In both the aboye oases, if violence 
is ineffective and is attended with no harmful 
effect on the person resorting to it, there is no 
reason why one should refrain from violence. 

In the above instances, one, who unde^ 
stands both the aboye beliefs pertaining to the 
soul in their correct perspeotiye, reconciles 
both the theories pertaining to the soul and 
appreciates the real merits of non-violence. He 
belieyes that the soul is eternal but at the same 
time he appreciates the fact that so long the 
soul is enchained in a body, it experiences the 
feelings of pleasure and pain. He also appre- 
ciates that so long a soul is subject to the 
unending round of birth and death , cessation .of 
one life and change from one bod y to a not^g 
amounts to^sort of deatiT’ for the.joul. He 
also sees that the soul is momentary but he 
finds that: it is not the real nature of the soul 




whioh is fleeting* He sfjes that it is pnly the 
manifestations of the sonl \^hioh are fleeting. An 
i^ot of violence results in such a change in thje 
manifesfiatious of the soul, that^ that change is 
p,ainful to the sou}, upo^ Trhic^ violence is practised. 
As such, he understands the re^^l purport and 
behind the conduct of non-Violence It 
is herOi that the doctrine of Syad-vc^ 
enlightens a person to t^e cojrrect line of 
approach to every theory that is advanced. 

The right knowledge, being relative and being 
untainted with suspicion or confusion leads to the 
rejection of the rejectable, the acceptance of the 
acceptable and the indifference of things worth 
neglecting. Beal happiness and peace of mind can be 
achieved only by right knowledge. In course of his 
prayers offered to liordMab&vir, KaliJcal Sarvagnya 
Slwi Hemaohandra Sumivotxraji states : — 

“ 0 Lord, devoid of the light of Syad-mda, 
(the only means of Right knowledge }, men may 
observe penance for thousands of years and may 
strive for ages to attain Yoga; but with all jbhejr 
craving for salvation, they are unable to attain 
the same.’’^” 

* 'tr- ^i i 
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Bight knowledge is also a pre-reqaisite 
condition for right detachment. In ahsenoe of a 
dear perception of its aim, no nnaitachment can 
be real and lasting. One, desiring to be immune 
from the feelings of attachment and aversion, 
ought to acquire a correct knowledge of the self 
and the universe. Indispensability of SpM^ada 
for detachment born of knowledge is 

explained in the following lines of Aoharya Skti 
Ha/ribhadra SuiMvci/raji 

" One who has faith in any sort of EMnta, 
( for instance that soul is absolutely one and 
alone, that it is absolutely eternal, that it is 
absolutely evanascent, that it is never enchained 
or that it is absolutely unreal ), may be constantly 
contemplating the worthlessness of the world 
and may even be earnestly practising nght 
conduct and zealously refraining from passion, 
yet his mental state of detachment will be one 
born of delusion [ qifnfihT ] and not one born 
of knowledge ( ). He, who in the Ught 
of \Syad-mda believes that from the stand- 
point of the soul is one; that from 

. the stand-point of individual entities, there are 
a number of souls; that viewed from its substance 
it is eternal; that viewed from its form it is 
fleeting; that viewed from the angle of N’ishoJiayik 



Naya it is unchained; that viewed from the 
angle of Tya/oaha/r Naya, it is chained; that as 
matter it is unreal and that in its own nature it 
is real, can attain the mental state of real 
unattaohment. He can, by striving for freedom 
and renouncing the world, extricate himself 
from the chain of worldly cycle, wherein he is 
imprisoned by craving, hatred and passions, arising 
out of his relation with the material KarmasJ^' 

Efsanta-vMa discards the theory of rela- 
tivity and therefore it cannot depict the real 
characteristics of an object. Sometimes it gives 
an explanation which is just the reverse of the 
truth. Hence, it is incorrect and unanthoritative. 
Elc&ntct^ada being at the root of all incorrect 
stand-points, fosters preiudices. predilections. 

i - -"-^11 1 1 ^ will! II nil iMiilj nil M ^ ^arw> m * 4 - '^•sr* 

mental afflictions and q ua rrels. As such, it can 
never make a real system of philosophy. 
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A'8 the trtith of metapHj^sic's and ethi(}^ 
* dsptinds npoh thfe bbrlr%ctniE>B§ of thb bpiStelnolog^, 
dvdry ^x{io'nbnt df philosophy hab expounded 
bpistenioldgy to^^bther tfith metaphysios and 
bihics. The corrbct epistemology leads to borre^t 
mbtapbysics and correbt metaphysibs to correot 
bthioB. The epistemology df Non~Jain philoso- 
phers, having been mainly imbedded in El^nta- 
vada^ knowledge imparted thereby cannot b& 
complete. Albeit, that knowledge is right to an 
bxtent but as it ignores and challenges other 
aspectsi it ceases to be right. It results in the 
nourishment of wrong faith. It fails to allay the 
doubts or to remove the confusion of the people. 

Sydd^Sda affords the full knowledge and 
a cdmpi’etb piotufe df the soul hnd the JEormus, 
bf the fblation of the boul with thb Karifwt^f 
of the Nirvana and of the steps leading 
thereto. Knowledge of the deeper truths pertai- 
ning to these objects, which are beyond the 
reach of the senses, iS highly essential to one, 
who is treading oh the glorious path bf Salvation. 
With the light of Syai-vada^ inner and hidden 
meanings of thb VealilieS 'disclosb themselves to 
the seeker of thb trutk and the universe unfolds 
its mystery to him. Hb, thun, realises the 
intrinsic worth bf Syadn^ada, \7hich serves as a 



be aflon-light t o him on the path to salvation till 
he attains the bliss of Nirmm. 

Syad-^oada affords great light to a man, 
who awakes from stnpor and launches his 
journey onwards in "^search of truth. A.t the 
commencement of his journey he may ezperienoe 
embarrassment, may get shrouded in doubts and 
may fall in errors and illusions. In the midst 
of a variety of theones, pertaining to deeper 
truth, he will demand an explanation acceptable 
both to reason and faith. He will complain that 
however earnest his craving, he cannot attain 
appreciable progress on the path to salvation, 
till he gets a solution acceptable both to reason 
and faith. To his doubts and problems, the 
SySd-vada, offers a solution, he woefully needs. 
He finds that Syad-^ada cures the defects 
inherent in philosophies based on Ekanta-vada, 
Having attained right knowledge with the help of 
Bycd-^add he learns right conduct and continues 
his inarch onward on the path to salvation 

A seeker of truth, craving for enlightenment 
ought to deserve the Light, He must be magna- 
nimous, Well-balanced, wise and sedate. He must 
be unprejudiced and intelligent. His mind must 
not be a closed compartment, revelling in its own 
ideas. Fredilection for his own opinion must 



cease. It is well said by a writer that, Maa 
has a more liking for his mental children than 
even physicaL ones. ” IDhis liking for mental 
children mast be pnt an end to. Feelings of 
love and hatred mnst cease to have a sway over 
him. He should appreciate that improper 
predilection for his own views is a great handicap 
in the attainment of truth. He must not be 
self-centred and must be able enough to appre- 
ciate the best in others. His intelligence must 
be great enough to pierce through the complezi- 
ties of the theories of philosophy. Jain scriptures 
have laid a great responsibility on the teacher 
as well as the taught. It is prescribed that a 
Muni, having right faith and being well-versed 
in Naya'-vMa, should expound the doctrine of 
Naya-^ada to an unprejudiced, sagacious and 
responsible person The discussions of N^aya- 
vada can be beneficial only if they are held with 
persons, whose talent is cultivated by scriptural 
truths. Shfri Nandi depicts three types 
of students. The first listens to the discussions 
of Naya-^ada but instead of forming conclusions 
regarding any proposition, he gets embarrassed. 
The second persists in one particular proposition 
to such an extent that his vision is clouded by 
Eh&nta’-vada, The third, though he does not 
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become prey to Ekanta-iiada, is incompetent to 
follow the detaifed theories of iVayc^-vada because 
of his lack of the requisite talent. Henoe, only a 
student who is endowed with a special kind of 
intellect is regarded in Shri JSfandi S^ra, as a 
student deserving the knowledge of Naya-vada, 
Unless one deserves the study of Syad-^ada, 
one is likely to form misoonoeptions about it. 

Here it is necessary to remove certain 
misconceptions created in the name of Syad^ada. 
Some ancients regard the doctrine of Sydd-vada 
as a doctrine of doubts. Some moderns call it 
a doctrine of reconciliation. Neither of these 
is correct. 

Really speaking, the doctrine of Syddr^dda 
is not a doctrine of doubts but is a defini- 
tive doctrine, which eliminates all doubts The 
8ydd~vdda insists that a proposition is correct 
from the view point from which it can be 
substantiated. For instance, one, with the 
knowledge of Sydd-vada, definitely regards the 
soul as eternal from the angle of Dravya, and 
also definitely regards it as evanascent from the 
amgle of Parydya, He can never maintain that 
the soul is both eternal and evanascent either 
from the angle of Brwya alone or from the 
angle of Pwyd/ya alone Though he makes a 



definite statement regarding the eternality of 
the soul from the stand-point of substance or 
about the fleeting nature of the soul from the 
stand-point of form^ he uses the term Syat 
to continuously keep before his mind the different 
qualities of the olyect appearing from different 
angles. If he forgets this fundamental truth) he 
would be a prey to MUsanta, whioh prevents the 
attainment of true knowledge. It is thus evident 
that the doctrine of Syad^ada is not a doctrine 
of doubts but is a right doctrine leading to 
correct and definite conclusions. 

Some moderns call it a doctrine of recon- 
ciling all religions. Even this is incorrect. 
True that it accepts all the infinite Dhfmruu 
of an object without challenging or ignoring the 
existence of any one of them and therefore to 
call it a doctrine of reconciliation of all Dhartna^ 
of an object is a recognition of its merit and, 
not a demerit. But it is sheer untruth to state 
in the name of SyUd-vada that all religions 
based on El^nUi-vada lead to salvation It is 
imputing a demerit to Syoid^adct rather than 
recognising its merit. The difference between the* 
darkness and the light is the difference between 
JE^otid^wdoif and On finding the 

similarity in outward practices and in certain 



positive ftnd negntivo codes of conduct, if one 
states that nil religions nro onOi ho exhibits hiS 
ignorance of One, who regards 

tiniilnrity ns similarity nnd dissimilarity as dissi* 
nnlarily, really understands Sijml^-vn^a, Just as 
in nil rciigionSj there is some similarity in certain 
practices and poailivc nnd nogativo codes of 
conduct, there arc a number of dissimilarities too. 
It is manifestly false to state that nil religions 
prescribe the same conduct portaining to what 
should bo oaten nnd what should not bo oaten, 
what drink should bo taken nnd what drink 
should not bo takon, and what should be practised 
and what should not bo practised. In the same 
way, to say that all Religious bnvo uniform views 
about the positive and negative codes of conduct 
portaining to violence and non-violence, truth 
and untruth, generalisations and exceptions, is 
wrong and is the result of one’s sheer ignorance 
of the Religions. The diSeronce between the 
philosophic disouasions of Anehant<Xrvada and of 
EkantOrvada relating to soul and matter is the 
difference between heaven and hell. Inspite of 
this, to say that there is no dissimilarity between 
the various Religions and that the preachings of 
all the Religions and their prophets are one and 
the same, is not permissible in Syad-~vcida^ 
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According to 8yad~iiSda it is a statement of 
fiilsehood, pure and simple. 

The doctrine of Beoonoiliation of Religions 
as accepted by a Syad--m6m is quite different 
-and it lies in accepting the truth and rejecting 
the untruth after comprehending the truth 
as truth and untruth as untruth. His real 
impartiality lies in showing no favour to untruth 
and in bearing no ill*wUl towards truth. To fail 
to distinguish truth from untruth is folly. By 
no stretch of imagination it can be styled as 
impartiality. It may as well be said that to 
regard truth and untruth as equal, indicates a 
sort of predilection for untruth and prejudice 
towards truth. The impartiality of a 
constantly keeps a watch that no injustice shall 
he done to truth and that no encouragement 
shall be afforded to untruth. The nature of his 
impartiality is nicely depicted in the following 
words of Shari Sari Bhadra Suf^hvarajii-^ 

** It is Improper to bear feelings of hatred 
towards the scriptures of others. Their state- 
ments should be carefully considered. Whatever 
good they contain is not different from the 
contents of the Praoachana or Dwadashangi. 

♦ ^ g wif i 
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The depth of 8yBd-mda and the real impar* 
tiality of a Syad^iadin are amply borne out in> 
the aboTe quotation. To a Syad-vadin no> 
proposition by itself is true or untrue. Whether a 
proposition is laid down in his soriptures or in 
those of others, he regards it as oorreot or 
inoorreot only after a careful consideration thereof. 

When a theory is adcanoed from any, quarter,, 
a Syoidr-vMn approaches it with an open and 
dispassionate mind. He scans it, scrutinises 
it, sifts it from irrelevant stuff, tries to see from 
which aspect it is sustainable and from which 
aspect it is not, considers its merits and demerits 
and then alone pronounces judgment upon it, 
The Syad-vaim, therefore, tries to comprehend 
eyeiy thing from every conceiveable view-point 
and then alone formulates a proposition regarding 
a particular matter in question. He is fully 
cognisant of the fact that the proposition advanced 
by him will be right one only, if it is consistent 
with the Driskta"^ and Ishia^ Prammas. 

Thus the 8yUd-^adin ^ves the widest possible 
indulgence to every conceiveable theory. 

1 Knowledge derived with the help of senses. 

2 Knowledge derived with the help of Agamas 
and Logic 
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In this essay Shn HariscUya 
chctryct has thrown a fairly good llcrht on the 
doctrine of as a lesnlt o? his 

dispassionate and intelligent study thereof. Hie 
has elaborately explained the necessity of Sapfs> 
dhangi in arririog at the correct knowledge of 
an object. The learned author has, by ciring 
scriptural and practical instances, dearly shown 
that for having a complete comprehension of 
an object, the knowledge of SaplabJiartgas is 
indispensable. 

The essay is written elaborately so that 
an ordinary seeker o£ knowledge can clearly 
follow it. Besides Saptahhangas, the anthor has 
also dealt with, in nnt-shell, other matters per- 
taining to Pramanas, Darshanas and 

Philosophy. In doing so the theme of the essay 
is well clarified. In my opinion this essay will 
serve the reader as a lightr^onse in following 
the deep truths of SapUirbhangi Svad^i^a. An 
unbiased reader will receive new and useful 
light on the subject. 

Before concluding, I would like to draw 
the attention of the reader to the following 
proclamation of Kdi^la sarragnua Shri Ecm* 
Chandra Surishvaraji:- 
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** To all, who argue on the opposite side^ I 
proclaim with thunder that * there is no god-hood 
superior to Vitaragaiva and i;her6 is no plulosophy 
superior to the AndtoiMoHoada, 

. Muni Bhadrankar Vijaya« 
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The Sysd-Tttda, the iS’dSkitarVfida, * the 
Saptabhanga^aya are variously translated as 
the “ Doctrine of Possibility **, ‘ Theory of 
manifold Aspects * ‘ Argument in seven-fold 
statements ”, None of the translations in and by > 
themselves give any sense and truly speaking,, 
the translations are all defeotive and unsatis* 
faotoy. They refer to a theory, peculiar to the 
Jaina Philosophers and it is impossible at the 
outset to state it with all its implications The 
Jainas are realists in the sense that they believe 
in the reality of knowing subjects and of 
some substances independent of those enquring 
principles. It is claimed that the Sy&d-vfida 
yields the true knowledge about things. This 
means that this doctrine may he bonsidered to 
hUve a two-fold aspect. In its realistic aspect, 
the Syfid-v&da presents the true nature of a 
thing under observation i e., a factual picture of 
it, while in its psychological aspect, it indicates 
the true way of inomng the thing This is, 
vhowever, the barest possible description of the 
doctrine and a further approach towards it necessi- 
tates some preliminary clearing of the way to it. 
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The AneksntB-TSda is knowledge about things 
and like all such knowledge, it must refer to 
some fundamental and ultimate conditions. Some 
of these conditions may best be considered in 
oonneotion with the oidinsiy statement of one's 
experience. A man, for instance, says “ This 
mango-tree bears fruits This statement em- 
bodies certainly a piece of undivided cognition on 
the part of the man i e., an experienced whole 
but analysed, it is found to imply many pre- 
requisites and pre-conditions, some of which 
are as follows : 

( i ) First of all, in order that the experience 
may be possiblei the expriencer i. e., the know* 
ing subject must hare an existential persistence. 
To have the experience of a fruit-bearing 
mango-tree, one must be supposed to be a real 
cognising being, haring some stability in exis- 
tence and not an unsubstantial shadow or abso- 
lute restlessness for which no consoious experi- 
ence is possible, 

( li ) Secondly, for the purpose of the exper- 
ience its object the mango-tree must also be 
premised to be an actual stable real, outside its 
experiencer. An absolute non-est, a perfect void, 
cannot be the oljeot of any one's knowledge, 

( iii ) It may next be said that in order that 
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the man may know the mango-tree to be fmit- 
hearing and that the mango-tree may be cogni- 
sed as such, not only shonld the suljeot and 
the olgeot of the knowledge have some stability 
in esistenoe bat that both of them should be 
properly (mditioned. The experiencing man mu8t« 
for instance, be attentive to a certain extent and 
in a certain manner; otherwise bis knowledge 
about the mango-tree as fruit-bearing would not 
be possible. The tree in question on its part 
must also bear distinctive marks upon it and 
other features, distingmshing it from the other 
individuals of its species and making it cognisable 
as a fruit-bearing mango-tree. 

( iv ) Lastly, the man’s making the statement 
shows that what he says is but an expression of 
what he has actually experienced. This premises 
that words are so related to the facts and pheno- 
mena of our experience that they signify the 
latter truly and faithfully. 

The first and the second conditions of know- 
ledge as stated above refer to * to-some-extent * 
permanent features of the suljeot and the object 
of cognition and the third, to their passing pha- 
ses. Yet these permanent and fleeting features 
are not separated or sundered from each other. 
When a man attends to a fruit-bearing mango- 
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tree you cauiibt s&y thai ifian bbs a dOkl 
personality ai; the tiid^," one paH bf him ditbhcl* 
ihg and another part» k^bjiiiig awhy from thb 
activity bf attention and oohtiniling unaffected 
and thofouglily unconcerned. !l!he sHfiie thing 
may be said about the Mngd-tiree dlso, Wheii 
one oegnises it, it cannot be baid that ihb tree 
bias two realities in it,- one beaKilg fruits and tlib 
other, perfectly unconnected with the affeir and 

existing 8elf-indehtic‘al add uhbiodified in evd')^ 
way. The fact is that a bbihg passes cdhtinudusly 

thVbugh changing ^hasbS, while itb substantial 
bdsis, instead of losing itself in these evanescent 
phases, persists,- these two aspects of a real, 
being inseparably connected. The substance is 
impossible without a mode or form in which it is 
oast and a mode is equally impossible without its 
being the mode of a persisting substance. A 
pure substance unexpressed in a mode or an abs- 
tract mode sundered from a basic substance is 
inooneeivable The Jaina philosophy emphasises 
this fact by saying that while in an Existent or 
Beal ( Sat ) we may discover by logical analysis 
the fact of its ongination (tjtpsda) and decay 
( Yyaya ) which are its evanescent stages and an 
underlying substanoe persisting through those 
.varied phenomena (.Dhrauvya)- these three ele- 
ments a^re not to be considered as isolated froia 
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each other but ere to be taken as factors, three- 
in-one, oopstituting the oonproto realjty, both fac- 
tual apd experieptial. 

The third condition of knowledge indicated 
above means that when suitably conditioned, the 
subject and the object come into relationship with 
one another -that is, the subject knows the 
object and the object is known by the subject. The 
fourth condition of knowledge is that language 
expresses the thoughts of the speaker as woU 

88 the true relationships between the object of 
knowledge. 

However obnous psychologically the above 
four conditions of knowledge and reality may 
appear to be, each of them has been considered 
from a metaphysical stand -point and subjected 
to u relentless criticism 

The Buddhists of the nihilist school ( ^iinya- 
vfida) contend that there is no persisting substance 
either as the object or as the subject of knowle4ge. 
As regards the objects of knowledge they point 
out .that tjiey arp generally material but that 
matter cannot be ap ultimate rpality. The ultimate 
mB(tter cannot be * gross ’ for, all gross matter is 
subject to division and copsequent dissolution and 
dpstruotipn. Neitj^er can pay thpit the .ultimate 
real matter ,is ' atomic. ’ If we hold that ptp^mp 
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were etemallj essting, we cannot explain why 
the atoms shonld cornice at a paitioniar time, 
in a partionlar manner and produce a pardonlar 

thing and then on a different occasion they would 
produce a different object by combining in a 

different way altogether. If on the other hand, 
we hold that the atoms had not their existence 
from the beginning-less time, how are we to 
explain their emergence at a particular time ? 
Then again, the question may be asked, how do 
the atoms produce their effect 1 Do they exist, 
when their effects are produced ? If not, then 
something other than those atoms may as well 
be held to be the causes of those effects. 

Again, if we hold that atoms exist when they 
produce their effects, then those atoms would be 

producing other things also along with those 
giren effects,- for, otherwise their separate 
existence at that time becomes inconceivable. 
Another difficulty in the atomic theory, the 
nihilists point out, is about the combination of 
atoms. If in combining with another atom, an 
atom is identified with or lost in the former, then 
atomic combination would on no occasion result 
in the production of a gross thing; if on the 
other hand, the combining atoms be held to 
maintain their separate existences in the combi- 
nation, then in that case, every atom must bo 
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sapposed to have different edges upon whieh the 
other atoms itnpringe themselves. These and 
various other difficulties make the doctrine of the 
atomic reality unacceptable. Thus the ultimate 
real matter can neither be " gross * nor * atomic * 
which leads to the conclusion that matter is not 
real, or, what means the same thing to the 
nihilists that no object external to knowledge 
really exists 

The nihilists take the next step and contend 
that if there is no real object of knowledge, there 
cannot be any real sulgect to know it Other 
difficulties about the substantiality of the knowing 
subject are:-( 1 ) If the subject knows an object 
because it is co-existent with the latter in time, 
then why does not the subject know all the 
oljeots of the world with which it is co-existent 
in time % ( 2 ) If, however, the co-existence in 
time is not the essential condition for the sulgeot 
in the matter of kno^ring its object, how does 
the subject come to have the knowledge 1 1f the 
subject be held to be a perfectly formless substance, 
it cannot have the knowledge of objects having 
definite forms. It is not possible to avoid this 
difficulty by saying that the sulijeot of knowledge 
has a form viz., the form of consciousness; for, 
GonsciousnesB itself being devoid of any material 
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form, the mitial diffionl^ continues. The conce- 
ption of the snhject of knowledge as a reality is 
thus nntenable. 

The knower and the known, both being 
nnsnbstanlial and unfounded, the so-called world 
of our experiences is an unreal void, according 
to the Buddhist nihilists 1 

So far as the question of the substantiality 
of the subject and of the olject of knowledge is 
concerned, the idealists of the Buddhist School 
( Vijnana-vfida ) agree with the nihilists, though 
they reject their doctrine of the absolute Toid. 
The Buddhist idealists take the experience of 
the moment as the only reality though of a 

momentary duration. According to them, absolute 
void is a misnomer, in as much as it is contradicted 

by the conscious peroeprion or idea which shoots 
up every moment and the reality of which is 
undeniable. It is this momentary consciousness 
which is all in all and beyond this, there is no 
other real. Neither a permanent subject of 
knowledge nor a persistent olject of cognition is a 
reality. The feeling of a real persisting sulgeot 
is accounted for, by these idealists, by the feelings 
of ** I -which are in some way similar to each 
other and which are immanent in the successive 
momentary conscionsnesses. The idea of a real 
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object existing externally to the conscious points 
is similarly explained away by the Buddhist 
idealists, by pointing out that some of our 
momentary consciousnesses have an idea of 
externality embedded in them. In reality, however, 
there is neither any real subject nor any real 
object of knowledge. 

The Yaibhfisika and the Sautrfintika Schools 
of Buddhist philosophy are similarly opposed to 
the doctrine of the absolute Sunya-yfida. With 
the Yijn&na-y ada School, they admit the momentary 
reality of the cognising state but reject their 
theory of the absolute unreality of the not-self. 
The Yaibh&sikas as well as the Sautrantikas 
admit the reality of the objects of knowledge; 
but according to them, the reality of these is not 
permanent or persistent. They bold that like 
the knowing self, all objects of cognition, including 
the atoms constituting a material thing are of 
momentary duration and vanish and are dissolved 
as soon as they emerge into existence. 

( 1 ) In refuting the mhilists’ objection to the 
substantiality of the sulijeot, the Jainas point out 
that the subject has the capacity to know all 
the things of all the times. In perception, the 
subject knows the things that are not only 
co-existent with it but so, mtahly ( Yogya ). In 
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reoolleofioii again, it remembers past matters that 
come up before it suiUAly and in inference and 
anthoritatire knowledge, the snlgeot oomes to 
know things of past, present and fatnre, that 
are Buitoibly presented before it. It is then not 
the simple co-existence-in-time of the object with 
the subject but its suitable presentation at the 
time of Its oognition which accounts for its actual 
knowledge by the sulject As for the knowing 
subject, the Jainas maintain that in the matter 
of knowing tke suhjeot may be looked upon both 
as formless and as having a form. The subject 
is essentially consciousness which certainly has 
not the form of a material thing and in this 
respect, the subject is formless. Botponsoiousness 
consists in knowing a tiung and is raried every 
moment in accordance with the form of the oljeot 
cognised. These changing modes of consciousness 
may be looked upon as its forms and the subject 
of consciousness in knowing an object may rightly be 
said to be assuming forms from time to time. These 
subjectiye changes of forms assumed by the know- 
ing suljeot are caused by the removal or mitigation 
of the obstacles to its knowing. Thus according 
to the Jainas, the subject of knowledge is a 
reality which oomes to cognise the object whan 
internally the knowledge-enveloping foraes becoms 
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more or less powerless in the sulgeot and ex- 
ternally the oljeot presents itself be- 

fore it. 

Against the Buddhist idealists' view, the 
Jainas urge that the very apprehension of “ 1 " 
in conscious experiences shows that underlying 
them a permanent sulgeet is persistent. A unified 
whole or a connected series of conscious experi- 
ence which we have, cannot be made up of dis- 
parate moments of :consolousness, unless a per- 
sistent suljeot is supposed to permeate and unify 
those moments. 

( 2 ). In their support of the dootrine of the 
real existence of the knowing self, the Jainas 
are Joined by all the Cerent schools of the Vedie 
Philosophy, including the Yedfinta. The Yedftn- 
tic system of Sankara, however, fixes upon the 
Brahma as the only real soul and denies the 
reality of the individual selves. This position of 
the Mfiyfi-vfida School is opposed not only ly the 
non-Yedic Jaina system and the Yedio Schools 
of the Ssnkhya, the Yoga, the Mirnsnsa, the 
Ny&ya and the YaiSesika philosophy but by such 
systems of the Yedfintio thought itself as the 
Dvaita ( duatistio e. g. the system of Mfidhava ), 
the Dvaitfidvaita ( the monistico-dualistio e. g. the 
system of NimbSrka ) and the YiSistadvaita ( the 
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dnalistico-moaisjlio Qt g, t^e of B&m&naja ). 
We need not enter here i^ntp the djsoassions 
about the absolute monism of Sankara. Epr the 
purpose of the preepnt spotion it is eupugh that 
the Mfiya-Tfida School agrees with Jpinas ii|i 
refusing the nihilistic doctrine of the Buddhist 
School about the reality of the psychical being. 
But the Mfiya-vfida and the Jaina Philospphy pre 
at the parting of their ways, when the former 
pdopts thp arguments of the Buddhist Sunya- 
TSda School against the reality of the object. 

In criticising nihilistic denial of the external 
reality, the Jainas pomt out that the Buddhist 
arguments are directed against the substantiality 
of matter only. But the objects of our cognition 
must not be material in all capes. Space ( Ak&sa ), 
the principles of Motion and Rest ( Dharma and 
Adharma), Time or the principle of Mutation 
( SSila ) ate, according to the Jainas, ireals external 
to the knowing self. Often, the object of study 
and inrestigation for a oogniser is another cons- 
eions self outside him. The Buddhist arguments 
do not touch the reality pf tawse olgective subs- 
tances. As regards the material olgeots, the 
Jainas point out that ‘ gross * matter may bp 
sible into subtler pats hut this does not mean 
that the former is unreal. A gross material object 



i&'H&l &Dd p^^Sistent in soine respect i. e. in so 
fal? Ah iid basal 8hbStan6e,-Mttei* or PudgalaMS 
tidiioerncd. AtdbiB are real in the BBtse that they 
are the constitutive eleifiehtS ih a gross thing; but 
it is algo to be retaeMberedthat a gross thing when 
desttdj^ed, is reddoed to atonie and in this sense, 
the atdma may be Ibbked Upon as not absolutely 
real, shaving kn origin, so td sky As regards the diffi- 
culty urged by the Buddhists, abbut the atoms gene>' 
rating one thing at ohe lime and then, a different 
thing at a different time, the Jainas point out that 
the difficulty is diie to the Buddhists ignoring 
the faet that the origin of a thing is dependent 
not Solely upon the atoms but upon a collocation 
and combination of suitable conditions and 
oiroiimslances. These determine what thing is 
to coftie out of atoms on a particular occasion. 
The Buddhist criticism of the factum of atomic 
Combination is also nusoonceived. The Jainas 
urge that all difficulties regarding atomic oombina> 
tion will be removed if we hold that when a gross 
thing is formed, atoms do not exist as independent 
and mutually e^lusive realities but that they 
exist so far as their underlying substance Fudgala 
is concerned which is eternally persistent. Atoms 
according to the Jainas are not simply the minute 
parts of a material body; they have practically 
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no dimensions so that when atoms oontlnne, 
we are not to suppose that one ofthemimpringes 
itself on a particular edge or part of another; 
atomic combination is not aggregation but is really 
the result of a peculiar operation of incorporeal 
atomic forces ( Sakd ), There being thus no real 
difficulty about the conception of matter as an 
external reality, the Jainas conclude that there 
are reals which are objects of cognition, outside 
and independent of the cognising self. 

( 8 ) Like the Jainas, the thinkers of the 
Nyfiyavaisesika school reject the nihilistio doctrine 
about the unreaUty of external oljeots, as 
propounded by the Yedantio Mfty&-*vfida and the 
Buddhistic Siinya^yada. The philosophers of the 
Ny&ya-Vaisesika line of thought agree with the 
Jainas that matter, space, time as objects of 
knowledge are real substances. They agree also 
that all ultimate substances are manifested in 
and through their modes and attributes which 
are also real. Thus according to the Jainas as 
well as Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers, ( 1 ) matter, 
for instance, as an ultimate external sabstanoe 
is real; ( 2 ) sensible features like yisibility etc. are 
its attributes which ate also real and ( 8 ) a pot, as 
a modified form of that ultimate substance, matter- 
« mode of matter of a material mode, is also real. 
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Notwithstanding their agreement on these points, 
however, the Jainns and the Nyfiya-Vaisesika 
thinkers differ from eaoh other in respect of the 
question of relationship between substance on 
the one hand and the attribute and the mode on 
the other. Dhe latter take substance to be a 
strictly self-identioai, immutable and transc- 
endental reatity. It is in essence, Kutastha 
i. e. like the Kantian l^ng-an-sioh, essentially 
unconnected with the phenomenal modes 
and features. These no doubt are attached to 
the substance * intimately ’ but are really 
separable from it. As regards Moksa or 
emancipated state, for instance, the Nyfiya thinkers 
propound the theory of Nava-gunoooheda or up- 
rooting of nine characteiistio features and conceive 
the soul as existing ,in itself, thoroughly devoid 
of all the conscious states or psychical attributes, 
as we call them. The Jainas criticise this view 
of the Nyfiya School. They admit that if we 
want to fix upon the persistent character of an 
object and the indestructible nature of its basic 
substance, there is some sense in '.making a 
distinction between the substantial aspect of an 
oljeot and its vanishing features. But this does 
not mean that the substantial and modal are two 
aspects in a thing, absolutely exclusive of eaoh 
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other. A thing of experienGe is nn undinded 
wholo) which shows that its underlying substance 
And the mode are to be identified in an equally 
leal sense. The Nyaya thinkers contend that if 
the distinction between the substance and the 
modification be not held to be rigid and real, 
then the substance underlying a thing would be 
varied with the variation on the modes and the 
modes identified with the basic substance would 
be but one and the self-same after all The 
Jainas acknowledge it and assert that it is exactly 
the position they take. The substance underlying 
a thing may be said to be manifold, undergoing, 
as it does from time to time, a change in its 
from in accordance with the changing modes an^ 
the modes, notwithstanding their varying ohai^ 
cters, are one with reference to the immutabilky 
of their basic substance. A substance is impo* 
sslble without a form, in and though which 
appears and a modification is also impossible 
without the basic substance, of which it is the 
form for the time being. The Jainas carry this 
docttine even to the extra-mundane sphere and 
maintain that 'even in Moksa, the emancipated 
soul-snbstance is not without its attributes asd 
modifications, A freed soul, according to the 
Jainas, has four infinite attributes of joy, power 
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eto., and undergoes ceaseless modidoations within 
itself and through itself. The substance and the 
mode are thus essentially related, according to 
the Jainas. 

( 4 ) Lastly, it may bo shortly noticed here 
how on purely theoretic grounds the obviously 
plain fact that a man’s statement truly espressos 
a phenomenon of his esperienoe, has been 
controverted. The School of the Buddhist philo- 
sopher Dharmottara contends that a statement in 
language i. e. WctrAs cannot express the true 
nature of an object, external to us. The mrd 
and the ohjeot cure not identical in their substance. 
If they were identical in substance, wo would 
have in the world either words or objects; the 
very fact that we have words on the one hand 
and objects on the other goes to show that words 
and objects are not identical in substance. Nor 
can it be said that words are originated by objects 
or that objects are originated by words. If otjeots 
could originate the words corresponding to them, 
the world of olgects which we have would have 
been a constantly sounding place. If on the 
other hand, words be held to originate objects, 
then an object of desire would have been obtained 
by the simple utterance of its name, which is 

2 
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unhappily never the ease and a dreadful objeot 
'would have presented itself as soon as itsuame 
ms uttered, which is, happily, however, never 
the case. If then words and oljects corresponding 
to each other are neither identical in substance 
nor the causes of each other, they cannot be 
said to be related to one another. 

In opposing the Buddhist doctrine of non- 
relationship of words and objects, the Jainas point 
out that besides the relationships of causation 
and identity which obviously do not subsist 
between words and objects, there may be a re* 
lationsbip between them which is Vfioya-Visoaka- 
Sambandha. This means that a word and an 
object are so related that the former signifies 
the latter and that the latter is signified by the 
former. The Ny&ya School agrees with the 
Jainas in afiSrming this Yaoya-Vacaka-Sambandba 
between a word and its oljeot. The Nysys 
thinkers, however, hold that it was God who 
endowed a word with its given significance. The 
meaning of a term, in other words, was fixed bj 
God in the early misty days of creation, according 
to them. The Jainas dispense with any idea of 
God in this connection. According to them, eveiy 
word has the capacity of expressing all tbc 
objects of the world but its particular signifioance 
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is due to the ennronmenifil oiroumstanoes limiting 
its original unlimited oapaoity. Any way a statement 
in words is capable of expressing one’s experience 
x)f facts, as they exist independently of him. 

In the discussions about the conditions of 
knowledge abore, one might have noticed that 
the views of the objectors were not so much 
incorrect as they were but one-sided. In other 
words, some amount of plausibility, they are 
certainly entitled to claim and they are wrong 
only when they put forward their partial view as 
the complete theory about reality. If, for instance, 
one chooses to fix his attention exclusively upon 
the transitory experience of the moment and the 
actual utility of its transitory matter at that 
moment which is fast-fleeting, he may be inclined 
towards the Buddhist Sunya-Vada, Vijnfina-v&da 
or Ksanika-v&da. He may be right to some 
oxtent. But he would be wrong as the Buddhists 
were, if he takes the unwarranted next step and 
denies the reality of the persisting elements in 
both the cogniser and the cognised, which are 
•so insistent in all our experiences. In the same 
manner, one drawing away his philosophic atten- 
tion from the endlessly varied and evanescent 
phenomenal manifold and probing deep into their 
ultimate basis, may take the Advaita Vedanta 
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stand-point and hold that the fundamental reali^ 
oonsists in abstract substantiality or unvaried 
existence and as such^ is an undivided and 
indivisible one. This is by no means an unreason- 
able view. It should be observed that this view 
does not necessarily involve a denial of the 
derivative reality of the manifold of our experience. 
The Vedanta of the Mayavada School, however, 
lays esolusive emphasis on the ultimate abstract 
reality -so much so that it negatives altogether 
the real existence of all the experiential manifold. 
The Nyaya-Vai§esika philosophers, again, were 
right in positing a substance which persists 
immutable so far as its essence is concerned, 
amidst the changing variants but stepped beyond 
reason's limits in keeping the substance rigidly 
separate from the modalities of experience. It 
may similarly be pointed out that even the theory 
of those thinkers who contend that language 
cannot express the reality as it is, is plausible 
to a certain extent. In a sense, aU things and 
their peroepta are particular ( Svalaksana, as the 
Buddhists say ), while words in a language are 
essentially but concepts and general ideas. The 
Buddhists point this out and may claim some 
jnstification for contending tiiat words cannot 
properly indicate the things. They are, however, 
wrong in laying exclusive emphasis on the abstract 
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pBrtioularity of a thing of experience; they forget 
on the one hand that a thing of experience is 
not so much particular as a generality-in-a- 
partioular-mode and on the other^the environmental 
circumstances provide ways for limiting the 
conceptionoU character of words. Accordingly, the 
Buddhist theory about the incapability of words 
to express a thing is practically an instance of 
going to the absurd extreme. 

It is thus that the objectors* contentions in 
all the above discussions were correct to a certain 
extent and were wrong only because they were 
unreasonably one-sided, clinging obstinately, as 
they did, to a particular aspect of the thing 
under consideration. Valid knowledge consists in 
a comprehensive view of it. Let us revert to 
our example of the fruit-beanng mango-tree. 
When in front of the tree one may make any of 
the following statements: — 

( a } Begard being had to the fact that all 
experience and all phenomena are absolutely 
unsubstantial, there is the void ( SQnya ). 

( b ) There is an idea, for the moment being 
of a friut-bearing mango-tree. 

( 0 ) There is an idea, for the moment being, 
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Ek frait-bearmg mongo-tree and there is a fruit-^ 
bearing mango>-tree for the moment being. 

( d ) The fruit-bearing mango-tree as well as 
the idea of it, are unreal; it is the ultimate 
existence that underUes them which alone is 
the reality. 

( e ) I, as a real substance, am absolutely 
devoid of any character; the consdouBness of a 
fruit-bearing mango-tree is attached to this 
substance db though intimately. Similarly, 
the substance underlying the mango-tree is one 
absolutely devoid of any feature; the mode of fruit- 
bearing is externally attached to this substance, 

( f ) The particular reality of a frmt-bearing 
mango-tree is there; a particular experience corres* 
ponding to this particular external reality is there, 
these particular facts, however, are incapable of 
being expressed in language, even in such words, 
as 'this mango-tree bears fruits ’ 

Each of the above statements is true m a 
certain sense; nay, there may sometimes be some 
usefulness in making any one of those 
statements in exclusion of the others. But no 
one of these statements is a complete and true 
representation of the actual tree under observation. 
A correct view of the experiential fact would be 
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had when it is understood as follows and it 
would be truly expressed when it is put in the 
following manner: I am essentially persisting 
oonsoious real subject, modified for the time being 
into a real perceirng-self, and am cognising an 
essentially persisting unconsoious teal object 
modified for the time being, into a real mango- 
fruit-bearing tree. 

Correct knowledge is thus a correct cognition 
of all the particular aspects of a thing under 
obser7ation,-the particular cognitions of the 
particular aspects, not simply justaposed nor even 
summed up in a loose total but perfectly 
harmonised and unified into an all-oomprehensiTe 
representation of the thing as a whole It is 
important to bear in mind this oharaoteristic of 
** valid knowledge”, inasmuch as the Sy&d-vada 
or the Anekanta-vfida which is the distinguishing 
feature of the Jaina Epistemology claims to be 
the only real form of it. In the following chapters, 
an attempt will be made to show how the 
Anekfinta-Vada substantiates its claim to valid 
knowledge, by incorporating into it all the possible 
partial views regarding a fact of experience and 
uniting them all in an organised totality and 
completeness of knowledge. 



CHAPTER 1. 


Postulates of the Seven^Pold Predications. 

Correct knowledge consists in a faithful 
understanding of the exact nature of an olject. 
The d):jeot, however, has almost an infinite number 
of features and tendencies, -some known, some in 
the process of being discovered e, g. by empirical 
sciences and many, as yet unapprehended. An 
ideally complete knowlege would thus practically 
amount to omniscience. It would involve correct 
understandings of all the features of the ol^eot, 
known and unknown and require an infinite 
number of propositions to be expressed and 
communicated to others. In the mundane sphere 
such a knowledge is an obvious impossibility. 

What then is our ordinary knowledge which 
we call correct philosophical knowledge 1 It 
should be remembered that philosophy aims at 
no discovery of properties in a thing. It is not 
its business to enquire what attributes, tendencies 
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end actirilioB n thing is endowed with. Philo* 
Sophy starts with the data of innumerable features 
inhering in a thing and its business is to find 
out in what manner those features are connected 
with the thing. There may, however, bo an 
initial di£Bculty in the way of philosophy in this 
form viz , that the features of the object being 
many, some of which are known, some partially 
known and some wholly unknown, it moy not be 
possible for one to determine the relationship of 
those features to their basis i. e. the object. 
This initial difficulty in the wny of the correct 
knowledge of things is not negligible; it has 
given rise to various forms of scepticism from 
time to time in the history of philosophy; and 
many honest enquirers of truth have at last 
yielded to despair, that it is after all unattainable. 

Rigid scepticism, however, cannot retain 
permanent hold on philosophical thought; the 
very conolu8ion,-that truth is unknownable,~is a 
discovery of some form of truth itself known 
and determined. The only way of escaping initial 
difficulty and making valid knowledge possible 
would be to single out one of those features 
which is known and to study it in relation to 
the oljeot. As regards the remaining other 
features of the thing, it may be held 'that they 
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are either identical with that Bingled-ont feature 
in some respects or different from it. In the 
former case, there cannot be any question that 
the relationship found to subsist between the 
singled-out feature and the thing would also 
apply to the case of the remaining other features. 
A little consideration would show that the latter 
case also should present no difficulty. In philo- 
sophy, we deal with the ultimate conditions of 
ah relations. All features or attributes of a 
thing-no matter whether they are similar to or 
different from each other, -are but the fundamental 
features and attributes of the thing; so that the 
ultimate conditions that govern the relationship 
of one of them to the olject would also govern 
that between the other attributes and the thing. 

Before we consider those ultimate conditions 
of relationship between a thing and its features, 
we may briefly note some points regarding the 
features themselves. As stated above, they may 
be treated either as identical with or different 
from each other. Where such successful iden- 
tification or differentiation is not possible, much 
useful purpose may be served by a reasonable 
application ( Upaohara ) of the principles of iden- 
tification or differentiation, as the case may be. 
Let us taker the example of a mango-ifruit, having 



( 1 } sweet tnsto and ( 2 ) yellow colour. In a 
xnauticr, these two attributes of sweet taste and 
yellow colour may bo idcutiricd, ( i ) They are 
contemporaneous in 6mf; the mango-fruit is 
sweet, when it puls on an yellow colour. 
( ii ) The sweet taste of the mango is an attribute 
just as its yellow colour, therefore the two 
phenomena of sweetness and yellow colour in a 
mango arc identical, so far ns their nature is 
concerned. ( iii } Sweet taste inheres in tlio same 
mango, in which the yellow colour is also found; 
thus, with respect to their haste si^statice, the 
two attributes under consideration may bo looked 
upon os identical ( iv ) Sweet taste is related 
to the mango-fruit, being in some sense insepar- 
able from It, Its yellow colour also is related to 
it in the very same mannorj accordingly, the 
sweet taste and the yellow colour in the mango- 
fruit may bo identified in respect of their 
rdationship to the substance. ( v ) Sweet taste 
oflFects the mango-fruit and modifies it in its own 
way; its yellow colour also affects it in a similar 
manner; hence the two attributes are identifiable 
from the view-point of their manner of modifying. 
( vi )< The sweet taste exists in the same part of 
the mango-fruit in which there is the yellow 
colour; acooidiugly, the two features of sweetness 
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and yellow colour oau be identiSed in respect of 
fheir •p\ac& of location in the object ( vU ) The 
contactml connection between the mango and its 
sweet taste is similar to that between it and its 
yellow colour and the two attributes are identifi- 
able on this ground also. It may be noted here 
that in Belationship ( ii ) above, an attribute is 
more or less merged up in the substance, while 
in the contaotual connection, the former’s 
difference from the latter remains unmistakable, 
(viii) With respect to their linguistic expressmf 
the two attributes of sweet taste and yellow 
colour in the mango may be identified; when a 
mango-fruit is said to bo of sweet taste, the 
statement signifies that it is of a yellow colour also 
and in a similar manner, when the mango is 
described as of a yellow colour, the description 
means that it is of sweet taste also; one 
description thus covers both the attributes. 

For the purpose of understanding a thing, 
the number of its attributes to be considered may 
thus be shortened} the apparently varied features 
may be identified with one another wherever 
possible, so that the enquiry into the nature of 
the relationship of one of them to the object 
may dispense with fresh studies regarding the 
similar other features. In fact, the empirical 
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Qoiences are inveBtigations into tlio proportios 
of things as to whether they can bo successfully 
Identified with or brought under eaoh other. 

Identification of varied features ore, however, 
not always possible; they are neither desirablo 
in cases where the properties of a thing vary 
from each other in a very real manner. Thus 
let us take the esample of the features of ( L ) 
an oval shape and ( 2 ) ripeness in a mango- 
fruit. So far as these two attributes are ooncerued, 
they cannot be identified nor can an identification 
be foisted on them. For the purpose of correct 
knowledge, these atributes are to bo separately 
considered. ( i ) The mango had an oval shape 
even when it was green; accordingly, there is a 
divergence between the two attributes, in respect 
of Ume ( ii ) The mango of an oval shape need 
not necessarily be ripe; so that the two attributes 
of ripeness and oval shape are distinct, so far 
as their respective natures are concerned, ( iii ) 
What explains the oval shape of the mango- 
fruit does not explain its ripeness; accordingly, 
the two attributes differ in respect of their hask 
svbstanm also. ( iv ) The internal reUcstiomhip 
to the sfAstance is different in the oases of the 
two attributes of the oval shape and ripeness. 
( V ) A mango of an oval shape does not cany 
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the some sense ns a mangOi ripe; accordingly, 
the manmrs of'mdijying fhe oljeot in the cases 
of the two attributes are different. ( vi ) The 
inherence of the attribute of oval shape in a 
mango being different from the inherence of the 
attribute of ripeness in it, the two attributes are 
distinct from each other, so far as their plam 
oflmxtwn, in the object are concerned, (vli) 
The attribute of oval shape does not attach itself 
to the mango-fruit in the same sense that the 
attribute of ripeness does to it and hence the 
two features of oval shape and ripeness m a 
mango are different with regard to their oontactud 
€onnectm, ( viii ) The word * a ripe mango ’ does 
aot signify that it is of oval shape, so that the 
two attributes of ripeness and oval shape differ 
m respect of their ImguUtio expression also. 

Now, if it is the business of sciences to 
discover in an object properties which are similar 
or identifiable, it is no less their endeavour to 
distinguish them from one another, where they 
are really different. And here It is once more 
necessary to recall the respective provinces of 
science and philosophy. It is science that 
establishes by observations and experiments that 
SB a matter of fact some of the features in an 
object are actually identifiable or disparate. 
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Philosophy, on the oontray, lays down the oate- 
gories and conditionB, in light of which the 
identifications or the differentiations are to be 
judged. The eight considerations, described and 
illustrated above, appear to constitute a full, 
complete and dependable list of such categorieu 
and it is to the credit of the Jaina Philosophers 
to have found out those ultimate conditions of 
assimilation and differentiation of attributes. The 
eight categories indicated above have been 
respectively called them, E&la ( time ), Atma- 
rupa (nature), Artha (basic substance), Sambandha 
( relationship to the substance ), XJpakara (manner 
of modifying ), Guni-desa ( place of location in 
the object ), Sansarga ( oontactual connection ) 
and ^abda ( linguistic expression ). 

Knowledge of an oljeot consists in a judgment 
about it and a judgment consists in applying an 
attribute or feature to the object. Where one 
feature is identifiable with the other features of 
the object in the manner indicated above, we have 
a synthetic judgment, giving an unitary conce- 
ption of the olject, although it is endowed with 
numerous features. Where, however, the attri- 
bute applied to the object is strictly distinguished 
from all its other attributes, we have an analytic 
judgment indicating the relationship of the olgeot 
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to the particular attribute above The Jaiha 
thinkers call a synthetic judgment Sakala and 
an analytic, Vikala. 

In what are called the Pram&nas, we get a 
synthetic view of the olgeot under observation. 
In perception, for instance, we get a whole view 
of it and in recollection, we remember it with as 
much fullness of details as possible. In conce- 
ption we have an idea of either the essential 
substantiality which persists through its varied 
modifications or of the class-essence, which is 
manifested in and through the individuals of a 
species. Induction presents the general relation- 
ship between one class of phenomena and another 
such class, while m deduction we derive a 
particular truth from such inductive generalisations. 
Authoritative sources of knowledge, again, supp- 
lies us with whole facts which are eternal verities. 
Thus in the Pramanas, we get complete views 
regarding an oljeQt under consideration and 
accordingly a judgment in Pram&na is always Sakala. 

The Jaina philosophers regard the Nayas 
as another source of knowledge regarding an 
object but the results ]^elded by these are 
admittedly abstract, in the sense of being partial 
and one-sided. Of the seven Na^as ordinarily 
recognised, the first is the Naigama. Various 
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forms of incomplete knowledge are bronght under 
it and here for our purpose we shall consider 
only one of these. It is often the case that one 
indicates an object or an activity by the purpose 
to which it is applied. For example^ one 
carrying fuel, rice, water, pot etc., answers 
that he is cooking; thereby he does not give a 
description of the objects as they are but refers 
them simply to the end which they are to serve. 
This is one of the Naigama ways of describing 
an object, in which nothing more than a partial 
idea of it can be had In the Sangraha Kaya, 
only the general aspect of the olgeot is considered, 
while in the Vyavahara, the view is taken only 
of its specific feature. The IKju-sutra Naya 
considers the object as it is aotully modified at 
a given moment. In all these Nayas, only one- 
sided pictures of a thing are presented. The 
remaining three Nayas deal with the meanings 
of words and here again, each of them fixes upon 
only the restriotively partionlar significances. The 
Sabda Naya does not consider the differences in 
the etffmdlogj of the synonyms and the consequent 
differences in their meanings and holds that all 
synonyms have exactly the same meaning. The 

Samabhirudha, on the contrary, goes to the other 
8 
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extreme and maintains that the synonyms must 
be held to refer to different objects in accordance 
with their eti/mologml differences. The Brambhuta 
Naya again restnots the meaning of a word to 
the utmost limit and points out that a word would 
stand for its corresponding oljeot so long as it 
exhibits the activily, signified by the word and 
not for a moment longer. The Nayas thus give 
but one-sided and abstract ideas regarding their 
oljeots and the judgments based on them are 
consequently Vikala. 

It may be observed in passing that like the 
Nayas, the NikSepas which are also ways of 
referring to real objects may be looked upon as 
instances of Vikala or incomplete ways of uade^ 
standing them. In Nfima-niksepa, often the 
person who is known by a particular name, does 
not possess the attributes connoted by the name. 
The Stbapanfi-nikdepa indicates the oljeot not 
by actually presenting it but by representing it 
in and through materials^ other than it, e. g. an 
image or a picture. The Drayya-nikdepa indica- 
tes the thing not by what it actually is at present 
but by what it was in the past or by what it 
will be in future. The Bhavanikdepa, on the 
contrary, fixes exclusively upon what the object 
is at present and is silent about its past or future. 
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All these *&re manifestly partial view-points 
regarding objeots and one-sided manners of 
representing them. The NikSepas thus are also 
Vikala modes of apprehensions. 

It is, however, questionable, if judgments can 
always be diobotomioally divided thus. An oljeot 
has many aspects and each of its features is 
particular in some sense and general also in 
some sense. It is particular in the sense that 
it indicates some definite attribute in the object, 
it is somewhat general also in the sense that 
it is a part and parcel of the course of substance- 
continuum and as such, can be assimilated to the 
other aspects in some sense. Dual in the same 
manner is also the nature of the object It is 
the back-ground of a number of varied, yet 
perfectly harmonised features; it manifests itself 
also in particular to particular aspects. The 
nature of both the object and the feature being 
thus many-sided, it is impossible to look upon 
a judgment purely as synthetic or purely as 
Analytic. In a synthetic judgment, we have besides 
the conception of the object as a unitary whole, 
an indication how the oljeot is particularised in 
the feature, attributed to it in the judment. In 
the analytic judgment, again, we have besides 
the particular picture of the object in accordance 
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with the particular attribute, applied to 
it, a conception of the object as the common 
ground of varying modifications. A judgment 
and for the matter of that, all knowledge 
is thus synthetic in some respects and an analytic 
also in some respects. This important view-point 
is taken by the Jaina thinker, Vfidi-deva, when 
he states that every Bhangs or constituent 
judgment in a theory of correct knowledge is 
both SakalndeSa-Svabhfiva and VikaladeSa- 
Svabbfiva On the other hand, it has been held 
by some that every judgment consists of an 
object and of a feature attributed to it and correct 
knowledge involves a correct understanding of 
the exact relationship between the object and 
this attribute. Although our knowledge of the 
object as related to a particular feature of it, is 
ordinarily but one cognitive whole, it will, when 
correct and complete, be found on analysis to 
have more than one constitutive parts. According 
to Jaina Sapta Bhanga theory, which will be 
considered in this essay, the number of these 
elements of knowledge is no less than seven, - 
each of these constitutive parts presenting a new 
aspect of the object in relation to the given 
feature. Bach of these seven constitutive parts 
of knowledge, however, presenting as it does, 



only a partial picture of the object in relation to 
the giren feature is obviously Vikala or 
analytic and it is only the aggregate of these 
seven parts which is capable of giving a complete 
view of the object as a whole, -a truly synthetic 
or Sakala knowledge. Yet, a third view in this 
connection has been that, of the seven constituent 
sub-judgments, the 6rst, the second and the 
fourth ( which will be described and illustrated 
hereafter ) are Vikala in as much as they take 
one particular and definitely detached view of 
the object while the rest of the judgment are 
Sakala as their views of the object are more or 
less compleXi so to say. Be that as it may, the 
Jainas contend that these seven constituents of 
a complete knowledge are determined by the 
seven forms of enquiry or study and the con- 
sequent findings thereon regarding the olject as 
related to the given attribute. It is said that 
these enquiries are started ou seven forms of 
questionings that are naturally made on the 
application of the feature to the object, Wbat 
is more important to notice in this connection is 
that according to the Jaina Philosophers these 
subjective questionings, enquiries and findings 
regarding the oljeot have their grounds in the 
nature of the object itself. So that if our knowledge 
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of an object, when correct and complete, is founds 
to hBTe seven contiiutive parts, we are to hold 
that an analysis of the nature of the olject itself 
will be found to present seven corresponding 
aspects. In Jaina Philosophy, the famous Hegelian 
doctrine- the Heal is Bational and the Bational 
is Beales thus admitted, though of course, not 
on Hegelian grounds. 

So the above is a cogent answer to rank 
scepticism. An object admittedly has many aspects 
and if we are to know all these aspects, our 
knowledge of the oljeot will necessarily be 
constituted of infinite parts. Such a knowledge 
is nothing short of omniscience which is not 
the actual heritage of ordinary man. Still, true 
knowledge of a thing on the empirical plane is 
not unattainable. We may take one of the aspects of 
the object which is in some sense representative 
of the other aspects and study the object in 
relation to it. In such a case, we shall have a 
synthetic conception of the object as a whole. 
Or, we may relate the object to aspect of it 
which is singular in its way and thereby have an 
analytic view of the object. It will be seen that 
whether synthetically studied or analytioally 
studied, the object in relation to a given aspect 
of it will present no less than seven natures m 
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it -although all these seyen natures are harmonised 
into one whole i. e. the unitary object of our 
ezperienoe. Such knowledge of objeot-synthetio 
and analytic-are possible and are attained by 
all honest and patient enquirers. According 
to the Jainas, right knowledge presents an 
object exactly as it really is and the real 
object is a correct unity-in-multiplicity in more 
than one sense. First of all, it stands and 
continues unchanged in its substantial essence 
amidst its infinite aspects and varying modifica- 
tions, Each aspect again when studied m con 
nection with the object udll rereal no less than 
seven sub-natures ( so to say ) within the unitary 
total nature of the object. This is roughly the 
doctrine of the Aneksnta-Vfida, which in this 
aspect of it is opposed to a prominent mode of 
scepticism. 



CHAPTER 11, 

The First Predication. 

The first of the seTen ways of relating an 
attribute, feature or modifications to an object- 
the firat predication as it is oafled-is to think 
of the relationship as an affirmative one and its 
expression in language would be a positive state* 
ment. The stock example of this first predication 
in the Jaina philosophical works consists in taking 
Ghata or a pitcher as the olject and Astitva or 
existence, as an attribute, aspect or modal feature 
of that object and then stating *‘The Pitcher Bxists.’* 

To the proposition are added two extremely 
important mdeohnables viz. “Syfit** and “Eva”, 
the former at the beginning of the proposition 
and the latter, towards the end, just before the 
last word expressing the oljeot. In Sanskit, the 
first predication accordingly stands as : 

Syadastyeva Ghatah 
Syfit-asti-eva Ghatah 
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The \ 7 ord, Syfit, is often translated as “ per- 
haps ” or ** may be The translation is certainly 
wrong, as it does not carry the sense in which 
the word, Syftt, is used by the Jaina thinkers. 
The first predication is not intended to mean 
that * the pitcher may exist ’ or that * perhaps 
it exists *. No $ so far as the Jain philosophers 
are concerned, they are never in doubt that 
the pitcher exists. They do hold that existence as 
a matter of fact must be attributed to the oljeot, 
pitcher. They mean only that the relationship 
between the pitcher and existence is not abao* 
lute a n d unconditional When one says that the 
pitcher exists, -as it certainly does, -it exists under 
contain conditions. The statement thus means 
that *in some respect’, the pitcher is existent 
and the word, Syfit, is intended to refer to thrae (| 
all-important conditions of existence. The word 
Syfit, suggests al s o that there are other aspects 
or attributes equally applicable to the object, '' 
pitcher but that these, instead of being denied, 
are either sub-ordinated to existence or left out 
of consideration, for the time being. 

The indeclinable, Eva, is sometimes omitted 
in the statement but its usefulne ss.-pay, its in- 
dispen8abl6nesB,-is not to be forgotten therefore. 

* Eva ’ import s definiteness and certainty in the 
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relationship. As pointed out above, there is no 
room for any ‘ perhaps * or * may be so far as 
the factum of relationship between thV pitoher 
and existence is concerned. The relationship 
is certain, nnambig uons and ^definite and Eva is 
intended to emphasise the certainty and definite- 
ness of this relationship. 

Words, Eva and Sy&t, have their place in 
each of the seven-fold predications and in each 
of those propositions, their significations and use- 
fulness are the same, as indicated above In order 
to guard against the charg e of qnibbling a nd 
sabatance-lesa argamentation . the Jaina thinkers 
take care in enjoining that in the •application of 
the sevenfold predications, it is to be seen at the 
outset that the relationship betwe^ the 
and the modal feature nnder consideration is con- 
sistent with facts ofobservation and reason. Thus, 
to start wranglings ou such predications as ** Air 
is solid ” or * Fire quenches thirst ’ is to be con- 
demned as misapplications of the doctrine of 
Sy&d-vfida. 

It is not to be thought that the sevenfold 
predications apply only to oases or highly philo- 
sophical interest. The scope of Sy&d-vsda is really 
unlimited and comprehends every case whew 
correct knowledge is sought for. As will be shown 
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hereafter, not only metaphysical but ethical , 
socia l, politic al, religious and even scienti Sc pro - 
blems requiring solution should require the cautious 
applications of the methodology of the Sapta 
Bbanga. Our commonplace illustration of the 
mango-tree assumes a solemn appearance when 
for the clarification of what is implied in it, the 
doctrine of Anekfinta-V&da is brought to bear 
upon it. It would then stand as— 

In some respects, that mango-tree is undoubt* 
edly a fruit-bearing tree. 

The Sjad-Vfida consists in an exposition of 
the relation of an object to one of its given 
modes or features and its exposition is not one or 
two absolute or unalterable judgments about the 
relation but it is constituted of seven considerations 
each presenting one definite aspect of the rela- 
tionship. It is at once a laijv of understanding and 
a law governing all realities, psychical and un- 
conscious. The Sapta Bhanga is a unique theory 
and is better understood when distinguished from 
other doctrines regarding the object and its mode. 

A new mode presupposes modification of the 
oljeot and modifications involve some change. 
Explanation of modifications thus refers to the 
ultimate question of the substance and the differ- 
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ent aspeotB whioh it saooeBBirelj puts on. These 
sspeots, as is obvious, are ohanging without stop 
and elusive in some sense. This elusive oharaoter 
of all changes led Parmenides to hold that the 
changing aspects are but illusory and the being 
nnderlying them is the only reality. This abstract 
monism, denying the reality or all phenomenal 
change s is scarcely less rigorous in Spinoza whose 
speculation is found to lead to acosimsm, ultimo 
stely. The reality of the phenomena is similarly 
denied in the M&yft-vfida School of the Vedfinta. 
The opposite view was propounded m ancient 
Greece by Haraelitus whose theory implied that 
phenomena ohanging ceaselessly and in quick 
succession were the only realities that we have 
and the hypothesis of a persistent substance un* 
derlying them is uncalled for . This was also the 
position, taken by the Buddhist KSanika-Vfida. 
So far as our experience is concerned, the dootri* 
ses of the exclusive reality of the substance or 
of the modal changes appear to be equally abst- 
ract and are to yield to a theory of a concrete 
olgeot having substance and mode as its two 
equally real aspects. The question thus recurs; 
^ow is the substance modified ? Leibnitz’s ulti- 
mate reals were called * monads.* These units of 
substance were endowed with an innate sponta- 
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neity for infinite development. It is owing to this 
inherent capacity for evolution and self-realisa- 
tion, -an activity comparable to the energising of 
life, -that continuous modifications appear in the 
monads. It is important to bear in mind that each 
of the monads although mirroring the universe'’ 
in itself was conceived as “perfectly windowless”, 
having nothing to do with its neighbouring 
monad -so that all its developments, evolutions 
and modifications were strictly from within and 
governed exclusively by the law of its being. 

To Hegel similarly, the idea of the self-centred 
and rigidly identical substance of the schools 
of Parmenides and Spinoza was too abstract to 
be acceptable. Such a substance was too un- 
working to account for the modal realities that 
were evolved from it. Accordingly, the substance) 
was conceived by Hegel, as of the nature of an 
idea and was supposed to realise itself in and 
through its * others ' evolved from within itself 
and harmonised with it in a higher and oonoreto 
unity, Hegel’s was thus a spiritual conception 
of substance and all modifications of the substancn 
were according to him but steps of the essential 
substance-idea in its march towards eternal self 
realisation through continuous Belf-differentiations 
and progressive syntheses. 
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If the LeibnitzUn monad-substanoe was Tita« 
listio and the Hegelian idea>sabstanoe was pan- 
logistie, Sohopeahaiier*s oonoeption of the basic 
substance was Yoluntaristio. Primal substance 
according to Schopenhauer, consists in a 
Tolitional activity, an unconscious will, a blind 
urge towards an end, originally unoonceired. All 
changes, all modifications in a substance are 
evolutions from within itself in its incessant endea> 
Tours to satisfy its inherent burning hunger 
which, so long as primal substance lives and 
exists is even insatiable. 

It will be seen that in all the three explana- 
tions above of changes and modifications in an 
elject, exclusive stress is laid on the inherent 
nature of the substance underl ying the ^ oyeot 
that undergoes the modifications. The evoluti- 
onistT of the natural selection school, on the 
other hand, contend tha t environments influence 
a being in various ways and thereby bring about 
changes and modifications in it. Of the modifica- 
tions thus brought about, some are useful to the 
animal in the matter of its struggle for existence 
and of the preservation of its race] these bene- 
firial modifications are selected by nature and 
conserved. Changes in a living being are thus 
accounted for by the natural selectionists, by the 
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outside forces and enTironmental influences ope- 
rating upon it. 

Between the protagonists of inherent force 
and of the external influences bringing about 
modifications in a being, the Lamarkian School 
may be said to hold the mean. The Neo- 
Lamarkian biologists admit that the environ- 
mental circumstances have undoubtedly a hand 
in the structural modification of an animal; but 
they contend that the influence of those external 
factors is but indirect. The animal in the midst 
of the outside forces is compelled to adjust 
itself to them as best as it can. It is the acti- 
Tities for self-adjustment and self-preservation 
in response to the operations of the environmental 
forces, that generate the necessary changes in 
the structures of an animal. This explanation 
of modifications as due to activities of self- 
adjustment in an animal answering to outside 
influences has been applied to the case of mental 
modifications also by the thinkers of the School 
of Spencer. 

The theories about changes and modifications 
considered above, relate mostly to organic evolution 
but the principles underlying them may as well 
be applied to the oases of all substances. Monads 
may be-and as a matter of fact have been- 
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considered by some to be material points as well. 
What is matter is but the category of the * other * 
in the Hegelian dialeodo, which also proceeds, 
spirit-like by self-estrangement and a higher 
self-synthesis in the course of its own self- 
realisation. Sohopenhaner himself admits that 
the basic blind will manifests itself as material 
forces at the starting steps of the cosmic 
evolntion. The biologists of the evolutionary 
school find the principles of organic evolution 
foreshadowed in the actions and reactions of 
inorganic bodies* Thus all the various theories 
of modification may be brought under the 
following heads. On the one hand^ we have 
the theories, according to which all changes in 
a substance are evolved from within. On the 
other, there are the views that modifications in 
a substance are brought about by forces, external 
to it. The Lamarkian and the Spencerian theo- 
ries of evolution put forward an unextreme view 
in respect of the above two stand-points. They 
agree with the former and admit that changes 
proceed from within, -in some senses i. e., are 
evolved from the nature of the object only, when 
there is the requisite ( Togya ) oollooation of 
enTironmental phenomena. They agree whh 
the latter view also to some extent and say that 



in some sense, changes in an object are the 
results of outside influences, operating upon it,- 
meaning that it is only when those extraneous 
forces are harmonised TWth the inner nature of 
the object that modifications appear in it. 

Essentially similar is the position taken 
the Syfld-yfida, when a feature or modification is 
applied to an object. According to the Jainas, 

»_modification j9_fonnd„t5 jLiinjTf 

on account of the following factors > 

( 1 ) Eala or time Every phenomenon has 
its own time for its emergence. A mango-tree 
would bear its fruit only in the summer seasons 
and not at any other time. 

( 2 ) Svabbava or nature It is from a 
mango-tree alone that we can expect to have 
a mango-fruit; to expect mangoes from any 
other tree would be madness. 

( 3 ) Karma or ante-natal tendency Mango- 
tree is a tree; that this tree should grow into 
a mango-tree, capable of yielding-fruits, is a 

I fact which was determined by ante-natal causes 
; i. e. ciroumstances before the tree came into 
/ existence. 

r 

I I ( 4 ) TJdyama or activity. The mango-tree 
(; cannot produce mango-fruits, unless the biologi- 
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obI forces that make a tree bear fruits are put 
into operation by the tree. 

( 5 ) Niyati or accidental element. Events 
sometimes occur all unexpected i. e. without any 
assignable causes A prominent instance of this 
even in the scientific sphere is the curious result 
obtained by De Vries in his famous experiments 
on some trees Evolution in the organic world 
is supposed to be continuous ; it always proceeds 
by small variations-nature preserving the varia* 
tions that are useful and transmitting them to 
offsprings In some of his experiments, however, 
notably on some trees De Vries found that 
large variations were suddenly emergent in the 
progeny without any assignable causes whatso- 
ever. This has led many biologists to doubt the 
tenability of the current view that organic evolu- 
tion IS uniformly continuous. From many other 
observations and similar experimental De Vries 
came to the conclusion that evolution is often 
discontinuous, which is another way of sajiug 
that sometimes accidental and unknown factors 
intervene in the emergence of a phenomenon. 

It would be seen that of the above factors m 
the modifications of an object, the first and the 
last are external and the rest, internal. The fire 
factors or elements do not operate, each indepen* 
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dently of the other Speaking oomprehensirely, 
it may be said that a modification or change in 
the object occurs, when there being the proper 
Elfila for it and a Niyati, if any -the central 
factor 1 . e. the SvabhftTa of the oiject, already 
determined in a peculiar manner by Karma and 
equipped with its usual Udyama, adjusts itself 
accordingly. From this, it will be manifest that 
a change o r modification in an object cannot be 
an absolute event; it occurs within a limited 
scope and is regulated and conditioned by the 
being and the becoming of the object properly 
adjusted to the ciroumstanoes surrounding it. The 
Jaina philosophers mean this adjustment by the 
nature ** of the oljeot to the circumstances out- 
side it by pointing out that in the case of a 
predication about an object, the assertion is to be 
held to be true only m respect of (1) the pecu- 
liar being of the ob ject itself ( Sva-dravya ), (2) 
the peculiar loca tion, of Jihe^bjspt i.e. the place, 
as adjusted by the oljeot to itself ( Sva-K^etra ); 
(3) the peculiar time i. e. time as adjusted by the 
olject to its being and becoming ( Sva-Eala ) andl 
(d) the peculiar becoming of the object at the) 
time (Sva-Bhava). 

Thus in explaining the stock example of 
existence ' being attnbuted to the " Pitcher *\ 
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the relationship between the two is oiroumsoribed 
with as much precision and exactitude as possible. 

u-*-. ^ M I ■ ti l H I W IWI » ■ •§ •' •• - 

For the proposition, *the pitcher exists', taken 
as it is, may refer to an absolute and inseparable 
connection between "'the pitcher" and ''existence" 
under all oiroumstances. But to understand that 
proposition in that way is not justifiable. Suppose 
the pitcher is made of earth and that being the 
case, it is only correct to hold that the pitcher 
exists in respect of its own constituent substance 
viz., earth; that in other words, it exists as an 
earthen pitcher only. Suppose again, the jndg- 
xnent, ' the pitcher exists is made on a day in 
the summer season; in that case, the existence 
of the pitcher can be validly afiBrmed with respect 
to that time only^ in other words, in that case, 
precision and exactitude would require us not to 
go beyond saying that the pitcher is existent 
only on that said day in the summer season. 
Thirdly, let us assume that the pitcher, of which 
existence is affirmed is found at Pfitaliputra; in 
that case, it would be correct only to say that 
the pitcher exists as a pot in Pfitaliputra alone. 
Lastly, let us assume that the pitcher in question 
is of red colour ; it would then be necessary on 
our part to be precise by saying that the pitcher 
exists only as a thing of red colour. 
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In the same manner, with reference to our 
commonplace example of the mango-tree bearing 
fruits it would be competent only to say that the 
tree in question being possessed of the nature 
of a mango-tree yields the mango-fruits. Second- 
ly the mango-tree should be held to yield fruits 
only if it grows in a hot country like India. In 
the third place, it should be noted that the 
mango-tree would yield mango-fruits only in a 
particular season of the year And lastly, it is 
to be remembered that inspite of the facts that 
the tree is a mango-tree, that it is gromng in a 
hot country like India and that the proper season 
for the mango-fruits has set in, the tree in 
question would bear fruits only if it is in a 
particular condition e. g. the state of full growth, 

i/^be above manner of limitation and oiroum- 
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soripti on of the 8qoBe^.an_obieot^tn relat ign to a 
phenomenal, feature of it, is not q uibbling orj 
indulgence in abstract philosophical disquisitions, 
having no theqre.ti.oal importance^ or. praatioal 
utilj^. To understand a relation in connection 
with the nature, the time, the place and the 
peculiar state of the suljeot of the relation is 
the only way of determining it exactly; it is the 
only safeguard against misconception and as such, 
of great use in our practical life. The following 
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BXBmpleB ftom the ptesent day politiog would 
corroborate what we say. 

h Just at the start of the last world-war, 
Germany concluded a treaty with Russia and 
Hitler declared pompously that his country was 
thenceforward in eternal friendship*' with her. 
Hitler’s was an absolute statement and it was 
wrong ns proved later on. Russia became 
Germany’s friend, no doubt;-but only * in some 
respects i. e» with reference to and for a 
particular period of time only. Hitler committed 
the mistake of omitting this " Sy&t ” of time from 
his consideration of the Russian friendship and 
the result of this miscalculation as is well known, 
was his ruin and utter disaster for his country, 

2. In the last great world-war, England was 
united with America in wonderful amity. This 
amity was more than an ordinary political friend- 
ship between any two countries; the English 
people were freely supplied by America with 
eveq^thiug they required and were literally saved 
from complete destruction. There was friendship 
of America with France also but this did not 
save France and the French people from the 
German subjugation and to observers it appeared 
not unjustifiably that there was some difference 
in American dealings, so far as England and 
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France were oonoemed. What was the reason f 
Some suppose that one reason, inter alia, was 
that the Americans were the kindred of the 
English people. If this reason be held to be 
Tslid, then America’s friendship with the English 
people should be carefully distinguished from 
that with France Whereas the Syat ” in the 
case of the latter relates to the outward i e. 
merely the strategic nature of the French and 
the American peoples, in the case of the former, 
the * Syfit ’ relates to the inmost i. e*, the phylo- 
genetic nature ” of the two nations. 

8. Take the case of the Marshal plan. 
America is supposed to be anxious for reconstru- 
cting the prosperous economic position of the 
peoples who suffered in the last War. She has, 
however, not yet allotted any amount for the 
uplift of economic condition of India, the Middle 
East or Indonesia, inspite of repeated represen- 
tions to that effect Is then the sympathetic 
and charitable disposition of America underlying 
the Marshal plan to be doubted or denied ^ No. 
The American monetary contribution for the im- 
provement of the economic status of the suffenng 
countries is not to be understood as absolutely 
unrestricted. It should be taken to be conditioned 
by a '^Syat” and the **Sy&t” in this case is with 



respects to " the place i. e. the oountries of the 
Western Europe. 

4. In the last world->war, a friendly united 
action was possible between England, accused of 
being the play-ground of capitalism and Bussia, 
the homeland of communism. It was nevertheless 
clear from the statement of Mr Churchill when 
he announced the momentous fact about the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Bussian concord, that 
neither country while entering into the friendship, 
gave a go-by to its ideology. How then was 
the concord possible ? The ‘Syst* of Bhava-mode 
or wood, as it might be called, explained it. 
Before a common terrible foe, both England and 
Bussia, notwithstanding their ideological differ- 
ences, wore in the anxious attitude for preparing 
means of self-defence and self-preservation and 
this mood or attitude accounted for their amity 
and united action during the war. 

A word of caution, however, should be uttered 
hero m respect of the examples which we have 
selected from the political world of to-day. We 
do not mean to say that the facts in these 
examples are the absolutely unchallengeable ones, 
securely established by way of a strict application 
of the doctrine of the Syfid-Vfida, No. Syad-vfida 
establishes truth and nothing but truth; but, for 



this purpose, aoourate oolleotion and estimation 
of all relevant evidenoes are necessary and these 
being wanting in the oases of the faots of the 
above examples, it cannot be said that they are 
absolutely true, being based on Syfid-vftda. The 
examples given above are intended simply to 
indicate the manner in which one is to proceed 
in the matter of appraising the evidences, if he 
wan ts to tread the track of the Sy&d-v&da 

The true meaning and the exact scope of a 
relation between faots or phenomena are thus 
clearly intelligible only from the application of 
the linuting conditions of nature, time, place and 
mood. In tins conneotaon arises the question 
about the character of these conditions. Locke, 
as we know, drew a distinction between what he 
called the ** primary and the " secondary ” 
qualities of objects. The former were such 
essential characteristics like extension etc., which 
permanently existed in the material objects, no 
matter whether any one perceived them or not. 
The secondary qualities like colour, sound etc , 
on the contrary, did not inhere in the essential 
substance of matter but were dependent on the 
percipient’s apprehensions. Berkeley took the 
next step and contended that even the so-called 
primary attributes of material bodies were but 
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subjective ideas in a percipient’s mind and as 
such) had no existence outside and independent 
of those ideas. The result was the conception 
of the world as an aggregate of sensations only 
with no persistent perceiving self nor any back- 
ground of outside reality. Kant, however, restored 
the realities of the self and the not-self but 
held that these two realities were not only in- 
comprehensible but were perfectly independent 
of each other. If then the subject-in-itself is 
essentially unconnected with the objectr>in-itself, 
at once the question becomes irresistible, -how is 
the apprehension of oljeots possible ? Kant 
pointed out that although the outside olgeot as 
it IS in itself was incognisable, phenomenal ideas 
of it were possible and effected through the 
applications, upon its impressions, of the intuitions 
of space and time. In the same manner, judg- 
ments about objects were possible and made 
through the applications of the categories of 
understanding* According to E^ant, space and 
time as well as the categories of undo^ 
standing wore intuitions and subjective contribu- 
tions from within and did not touch the realities 
outside, as they wore in themselves A barrier 
was thus created between the knowing self and 
the objects knowable; the intuitions and the 
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categories of understandiDg were purely subjective 
contributions and objects in themselves were 
utterly unconnected with the knowing selves; and 
it was accordingly unintelligible how any ideas 
about outside oljeots or any understanding of 
relations between them could be possible through 
the applications of those subjective intuitions 
and categories of understanding. It was difficult 
to continue in this impossible position and Kant 
himself in his Practical Reason admitted intimate 
real relations subsisting between the subjective 
and the objective realities It was Hegel who 
finally pulled down and removed the Kantian 
barrier between the self and the not-self. He 
held that the so-called objects outside were 
also of the nature of ideas, so that the laws of 
the dialectic of ideas were also the laws of the 
being and becoming of the objects. A section of 
the Post-Hegelian thinkers of the realist school 
retained to some extent the Kantian doctrine of the 
independent realities of the subject and the object 
but removed the absolute barrier between them. 
According to these realists, although the oljects 
are not self-estranged suljeots, as Hegel con- 
tended, the former have among them real relation- 
ships of space and time and it is possible for 
the subjects to have ideas of those objects and 
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to understand these relationships subisting among 
them, exaotly as they are. 

The Jaina theory of the categories and the 
ideas about outside oljeots is similar to that of 
those Post-Hegelian realists; undoubtedly, we 
have ideas of objects and of relations between 
those objects. According to the Jainas, these are 
not purely subjeotiro as the subjectire idealists of 
tho Schools of Berkeley^and of th e Buddhis t 
Yog&cbfira contended. Nor are these to be thought 
of as unconnected with tho real objects as they 
are, -as £ant maintained in his Pure Beason. Nor 
is it to be hold in the Hegelian manner of thinking 
that the object is but the subject transferred and 
that the laws of the subjectire speculations are 
exaotly the laws of the objeotire evolutions. Space 
and time are realities; according to the Jainas, 
tho objective reality also is reality independent 
of the subjective self; and the varying aspects of 
the objective realities also according to the Jainas 
are not unreal. The spatial ( KSetra ), the tem» 
poral ( Kale ), the essential ( Dravya ) and the 
modal ( Bhfiva ) relationships between objects or 
objective phenomena are real relations, pertaining 
to the objective roalidoa chemselves. They are 
not dependent on the knowing subjects; the 
knowing subjects can only know those olgective 
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realities and -relations subsisting between those 
oljectire realities and modifying their nature. 
So, if experience and reason make ns judge that 
what is attributed to an olject holds good only 
in respect of the particoiar nature, location, time 
and mood of an olnect, we are to conclade that 
it is so because those categoric presentations 
are not suljectire schemata for understanding 
the outside objects but because they hare their 
basis in the real nature of the olject itself. 



CffAPTER III. 

The Second Predicaffoo. 

The Second Bhanga or the manner of Pre- 
dication in the Sjfid-7fida is,;- 

Syfinnftst^era Grhatah 
Syfit-nsau-eTa Ghatah 

In some respeotSi the pitoher does certainly 
not exist. Our commonplace example in its 
second Bhanga would stand thus- 

In some respects, that mango-tree does cer- 
tainly not bear fruits* 

It would be obserred that just as in the first 
predication, in the second Bhanga also there is 
no uncertainty about the relationship between the 
olgeot and what is attributed to it. The non- 
existence of the pitcher and the fact of not 
bearing the fruits by the mango-tree are asserted 
in the second predication with as much confidence 
as the existence of the pitcher and the fact 
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of bearing fruits by the mango-tree were affirmed 
in the first Bhanga. As in the first Bhanga/ 
so in the second predioation. the predication is 
not absolute but is ciroumsoribed fay the de ter- 
minants which are referred to b? the expression, 

UIM I 1 1 I <itw— |,HI| a 1^1.^ I ■ ,i if wgugfnai 

*' Syfit ** \ e. * in some respects* Absolute state- 
ments are meaningless. A pitcher exists but 
cannot be said to exist absolutely; absolute exist- 
ence of the pitcher would reduce it to a colour- 
less, unvaried and rigid self-identity. It cannot 
be disturbed even 1^ its being a cause in any 
sense i. e. by its producing anything out of it 
or by modifying itself in any way. Absolute 
existence is thus tantamount to unreality, so far as 
our experiential world is concerned. This would 
be more manifest if we attribute the fact of 
fruit-bearing to the mango-tree absolutely. There 
can be no mango tree, the being of which is un- 
conditionally and eternally tacked to or identified 
with fruit-bearing. The affirmation of somethings* 
libout something is always conditioned b y tlm 
tim®i space, nature and moo d, as wo j 
have seen. In the same manner, when non-exist* 
enoe is attributed to something, as in the second 
manner of predication of the Anekanta-vsda, 
the negation is not to be understood as absolute. 
The pitcher is non-existent only “ in some res- 
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peets ” and the mango-tree is not fruit-bsaring 
only "in some respects in respect oftim^ 
spacei nature and mood. 

In the first predication, determinate affirmation 
was made of the object; in the second predication 
similarly only determinate negation is made of 
the ol^ect The implications of the second pre- 
dication are that with repect to the nature of an 
olgect which is other than the pitcher, with res- 
pect to the time of this other object, with respect 
to the mood of that object and with respect to 
the location of that other object the pitcher does 
not exist. 

(^1) [Thus if the pitcher is made of earth, it 
cannot be said to exist as ear-ring ^made of gold 
or eren as a gold pitcher. This is meant by 
saying that with respect to “ Paradravya " or the 
basic-substance of a different thing, the pitcher 
is non-existent, 

(2) If the pitcher is found in the summer- 
season, it is non-exisent in, say, winter, which 
is not the time of the ^ven pitcher but which 
is the time for things other than that pitcher. In 
respect of * .Para-M8 ' i. e. the time for things 
other than the giren pitcher, the pitcher does 
not exist. 

(3) Let us suppose that the pitcher is of red 
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ooloar: in that oase, a colour other than red 
would not be the colour of the pitcher; this other 
colour is the colour for things other than the 
pitcher. With regard to the other colours which* 
are “ Para-bhavas ** or modes or features of things 
other than the pitcher, the giren pitcher cannot 
be said to exist. 


(4] And lastly, let us assume that the given 
pitcher is found at P&taliputra; places like 
Saurftshtra etc., in that case would not be the 
places of the given pitcher; they are places for 
things other than the given pitcher, and in respect 
of these other places-Parakfietra s^the given 
pitcher is certainly non-existent 

Coming to the example of the fruit-bearing 
mango-tree, we may similarly say the folio wing;- 

(1) The basic substance of an apple-tree is 
not the substance of the given mango-tree and 
is “ Para-dravya ” for it; the mango-tree would 
not bear mango.-fruits, if this Para«dravya were 
substituted for the " Sva-dravya ** of the given 
mango-tree, 

(2) Cold countries like the Arctic regions are 
places where other trees may grow but are not the 
regions where a mango-tree would bear fruits;these 

6 
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cold oouQtries are FarakSetra ” for the 
bearing mango-tree and in these Faraksetras or 
• places where trees other than the mango-trees 
grow, the given mango-tree would not bear fruits. 

(3) The given mango-tree' bears fruits where 
it is in a particular sta/te e g. a healthy growth. 
The stunted growth which is found in the neigh* 
bouring trees or even in itself, when it was 
Tory young is the ** Fara-bhftva a feature 
other than what is essential to fruit-bearing and 
in respect of this Fara-bhsva the given mango- 
tree would not bear fruits. 

(4) The time for bearing fruits for a mango- 
tree is summer season; other seasons e g. ;winter 
etc , are accordingly “ Fara-ksla ” for it, so far as 
its fruit-bearing is concerned and the given 
mango-tree would not' bear fruits in these 
Fara-kftlas. 

Towards the close of the last chapter, we 
saw that affirmative limitations of time , place . 
essenc e and mood were not merely thejBubjeotj ve 
categories for our understanding an object b ut 
were inherent in the real nature of the object 
itself . In the second predication, in the same 
manner, the negative oiroumsoriptions time, 
space , substance and feature are to be understood 
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aS' going to tho very root of> the objective reali^;. 
In other words reality has as much a positive ele < 
meat in it as a negative on e; a n olj eot, if« it is exis- 
tent in certain respects, is also non-existent in 
some respects. This however, does not mean that 
a. thing is ' non-existent in the very same wayin^ 
which it is existent. It is always necessary to 
bear this in mind. Gonsiderable misconception s 
have arisen regarding the Jaina theory on a ccount 
of^osing sioht of this fact. The Syftd-v&Ia Hasf 
been attacked' as an absnrdrand self-contradictory \ 
doctrine on the ground that* it attributes contra* | 
dictory features to an olgeet. This objection wilb ’ 
be discussed* at some length later on. Here it is 
sufScient tb point* out that 1^* attributing a nega- 
tive nature to the object-in the second Bhanga, 
the Jamas* do Znot contradict) its affimative nature,- 
eontemplated in the first Bhanga In both the 
Bhangas, the formal schemes of time , place , natur e 
and mood are no doubt* introduced; but the con- 
texts are different ia>the two predications. The 
scheme of place in the catre of the pitcher, for 
instance, in the* first Bhanga is Ffitaliputrai 
whereas the scheme of place in the second' 
Bhanga is Saurashtra. The 'contradiction is thus- 
avoided. For, there is no absurdity, if a man 
present in* Galeutta. be said to be absent in 
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Bombay. On the other hand^ there will be 
oontradiotion if the man is said to be both 
present and absent in Caloutta at the same lime. 

The relevancy of the second mode of predica- 
tion depends obviously on the reality of negations. 
The philosophers of the S&nkhya School maintain 
that there can be no negation or non-existence 
attaching to an olject. In simple language, 
according to the Sfinkhya thinkers, a thing is 
always existent. We say, no doubt that the thing 
was non-existent before it was made and that 
it will be non-emstent when it will be annihilated, 
but according to the Ssnkhya philosophers our 
assertions are not quite correct. They contend 
that a thing is always existent. Before it was 
made, even then it was emstent; only, its existence 
was then not explicit; it existed in an implicit 
state in its causes. And so, when it will be 
annihilated, even then it will continue in its 
existence ; only its existence will be once more 
implicit then; negation accordingly can never be 
real, a thing can never b® non-existent ac- 
cording to the Ssnkhya philosophers. And if 
negation be not a real fact, the second Bhanga 
of the Jaina seven-fold predications would be 
of no real value, of no use or utility whatsoever. 

It may, however be urged against the Ssnkhya 
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otjeotion to the reality of negation, that without 
negation, there would be no difference between 
one thing or phenomenon and another. To say 
that * A ’ is different from “ B is to admit that 
some features in ** A ** are non-existent in B. 
To admit the reality of difference is thus to 
admit the reality of negation. The Sfinkhya 
thinkers do not maintain that the world-system 
is but one undifferentiated identity. It admits 
the reality of the manifold. To start with, it 
admits the dual realities of the Furusa and the 
Fradh&na. From the Frak^ti rise the evolutes 
of Mahat, Ahankfira, Tanm&tras, Bhtltas etc., 
etc. ,-all different from one another. However 
much the S&nkhya thinkers may emphasise the 
fact of the essential identity of the cause and 
the effect, they cannot deny that the effect explicit 
is to all intents and purposes, different from the 
effect lying latent in the cause. The reality of 
difference being admitted by the Sfinkhya philo- 
sophers, they cannot deny the reality of negation. 

The reality of negation is challenged also by 
the Yedfintists. By denying differences and 
diversities and declaring the one, unvaried identity 
or existence as the only reality, the Vedfintists 
rule out initially the reality of non-existence. 
They point out farther that perception cannot 
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giro non-existence. It'Blw.ays oonsists lin ',the 
apprehension 'of^at positive ifaot and^non-existenoe 
is not a positive /act. ''Non-existenoe ^is more- 
over a judgment, -of the rform, “ This is non- 
existent ”.or "(there is non-existenoe of that in 
it '’^and . a judgment cannot be the • subject-matter 
of perception. If>itbe'8aid that non-existenoe 
may be perceived as well as a .positive fact, the 
‘-Ved&ntists point out that it is impossible. A. 
•positive fact is one, but rfacts negating it are 
/infinite in number so'thatiif those negativeiaots 
.be held to enter into <the region of perception, 

they would fill it completely, learing no room 
for the positive fact to be perceived at all. 
Becolleotion also cannot give us any impression 
about non-existence; for the scope and function 

of recollection is simply to identify an object of 
present perception with the object of some 

.previous perception or idea, similar to the former ; 
non-existenoe is not similar to an object of 
perception and so, it is beyond the grasp of 
'’'^recollection. Lastly, it is pointed out by the 
•yedfintists that non-existence being a perfect 
/void, devoid of any ^determinate character and 
'oharaoteristiOB,— in other words, being pure 
•“ nothing ”, -no inference about it is possible; 
for inference deals with positive [facts with deter- 
^minate characters only. 
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With reference to the abore arguments of 
the Vedfinfist thinkers against the reality of non- 
existence, it may be pointed out that Vedfintist 
conception of reality as the one, undifferentiated 
and unchangeable identity has been challenged 
by all the other Schools of philosophy. It may 
next be pointed out that all the r&iognised 
sources of valid knowledge, whenever they take 
note of the differences in their suljeot matters, 
may yield the fact of non-existence as a reality. 
An inference with a negative conclusion implies 
negation as a real fact. Hecollection, when it is 
recognition, may not yield non-existence; but 
often-times recollection assists differentiation 
Perception, no doubt, gives a positive impression; 
but when perception is aided by a differentiating 
recollection, it will yield the idea of the object 
with an element of real negation in it. Let us 
suppose that a jar was Found on a spot previ- 
ously; subsequently, the spot is found with no 
jar upon it; here, this subsequent perception is, 
of course, of the spot only; but recollection at 
once begins its differentiating operation upon the 
matter of perception and the result is the 
judgment about the spot with the non-existence 
of the jar in it. Then again, the Vedantist is 
not correct when he says that if perception of 
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non-ezistents were admitted^ it wotdd make tke 
{>eFceptioii of the existent impossible bj sheer 
weight of their namber. The perception of non- 
existence, on the other hand, is conditioned by 
the differentiating operation of recollection which 
adnuts its own oigect only as the non-ezistent 
adjeotiTe to the fact of perception. It is thns 
that non-existence as a real element in the being 
of an existing thing can be yielded by aU the 
recognised sources of ralid knowledge. 

The abcTe may similarly be urged against the 
Buddhist and the Gbfirrska views against the 
reality of non-esstence, according to which 
negation can never be the sulject matter of 
perception which deals with positive factual 
impressions and non-existence is at best a 
conception^more a snljective creation than anything 
real. It may also be pointed ont against Ofasrvska 
and the Buddhist contentions that non-existence 
often impresses ns with as much insistent force 
as an esstent fact,-wluch shows that it is more 
than a creature of imaginative conception. Lastly, 
one may add that the Oharvakfis by admitting 
varieties in the ultimate matter and the Bnddhists 
by distingnishing in the &st place the moments 
of consdonsness from one another and then 
drawing at least a provisional distinction between 
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file contents of oonBoionBiieBB nnd ooMoiouBness 
itself, praotioBlly admitted the reality of difference 
and as such, were stopped from denying the 
reality of non-existence. 


A. word here about the distinotnesB of the 
Jaina view of negation is necessary. According 
to the Jainas, negation is real. Non-existence 
is as much a reality as existence. The Vai^esika 
thinkers agree with the Jainas on this point. 
The former, however, maintain that non-existence 
IS a reality in and by itself. The Jainas, on the 
contrary, look upon non-existence as tentative 
and are opposed to the Vaidesika view. To the 
Jama philosophers, emstence is real, not in the 
absolutist sense that it is a reality in and by 
itself apart from and independent of the existent 
thing, but in the sense that it is a part or element 
of the nature of the real thing. Non-existence 
too, in the same manner, is real to the Jainas, 
not in the abstract sense that it is an absolute 
reality, transcending things to which non- 
existence is attributed, but in the sense that like 
existence, non-existence also is constitutive of the 
nature of a real thing. Non-existence, aonnwlm p. 
ta^fiianas, likjial ^er attributes 
of an essentmj ^ective to a real e ntitv.-whorp».« 
according to thelS^ST-;^ is 
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substantive in .itself. The Jainas point out that 
the 'Vaidesika oonoeption of^non-existence is open 
to all the formidable criticisms of the Sfinkbya, the 
Vadfinta, the Ghfirvfika and the Buddhist thinkers 
and that those criticisms are really unanswerable 
from the Yaidesika view->point abont non-existence. 
By depriving non-existence of an absolute and 
abstract character and by making it a part of 
the nature of a real object, the Jainas, on th e 
contrary, steer clear of those ori tloisms. 

Thus the iTainas maintain that like affirmation, 
negation forms a part of the nature of reality. 
If the pitcher exists in some respects, in some 
respects it does not exist. If a tree is mango- 
fruit-bearing in some respects, it is also in some 
respects not mango-fruit-bearing. Thinkers of the 
Nyaya School admit that non-existence is real but 
contend that it inheres not in the thing of which 
existence is affirmed but in that which is other 
than it In other words, according to them, the 
non-eidstence of the pitcher is real as much as its 
existence; but while existonoe-as-pitcher pertains 
to the nature of the pitcher, the uon-existenoo- 
as-pitcher inheres only in the things like cloth 
which are different from the pitcher. In the 
same manner, the Nysya position is that while 
the character of bearing-mango-fruits is essential 
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to the <natare of mango-tree, rthe oharaoter of 
'iiot-beariiig-maiigo-fruits is to be attributed to 
things other -than ’the said mango-tree. It 
appears that like the philosophers of the other 
Bohools, the Naiyftyik&s also have failed tp 
appreciate the position of the Jainas in thi? 
matter and are persuaded that affirmation an4 
lOegation cannot he made of one and the same 
object. Accordingly,, the Nyaya thinkers shift the 
element of ’non-existence from the nature of* an 
object, of which existence is affirmed, to oljecta 
other than it. .The Naiyfiyikfis fail to see that 
apparently contradiotorv statements may be. made 
about a matt er, i f the contexts are altered . There 
is no harm in saying that a pitcher exists in 
Some respects and that it does not exist in some 
other respects and that a tree is mango-fruit- 
^bearing on some conffitionsjand that it is not so 
■oncertain other .conditions. Concrete reality, is 
of complex jaspeots, so that the applications of 
’apparently different features, to it are not only 
•possible 'but are unayoidable. The Naiy&yikSs 
itry to avoid a supposed contradiction by .shifting 
.the element of non-eastenee from the pitcher 
to things other than the pitcher e.g,, the. cloth 
But what about the cloth ? Admittedly the element 
of affirmation i. e., the element of existence as. 
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oloth is inherent in it; so that when the element 
of negation ( i, e., non«existenoe as a pitcher )- 
o real element after all is introduced into it, 
we have practically the contradictory elements 
of existence and non-existence in the nature 
of the oloth. The supposed contradiction in 
predicating affirmation and negation of a thing 
is not removed but is only shifted by the Nyaya 
thinkers from the pitcher to the oloth. With the 
•Jainas, however, as shown already, the difficulty 
is not real. Even with Nysya thinkers, the 
contradictory predications should have appeared 
88 not only not impossible but as necessary. 
An attribute or feature is applied to an object 
-e. g., a pitcher not as absolute thing but as an 
olgect definitely determined i e , as a definite 
object having a peculiar nature etc etc., This 
'definite and determinate characterisation involves 
the process of distinguishing it from other 
definite things. The characteristion of a pitcher 
as a pitcher is impossible without distinguishing 
'it from things which are not pitchers and this 
'involves negative oonsideralaons. Thus it is that 
-affirmation necessarily involves some amount of 
negation. 

Although definite determination logically in- 
'Tolves the consideration of negation and negative 
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things, it is not however to be thought that 
affirmation is not more than negation and that a 
positive thing is nothing additional to a snmma’ 
tion of negative phenomena. A matter affirmed 
presents some aspects and features. The denial 
of the matter presents also some aspects and 
features which are appreciable in their own ways. 
Neither affirmation alone nor negation alone can 
supply us with all the knowledge about a con- 
Crete reali ty; e ach has its own scop e, limits and 
conten ts and each presents befo re us a ^jiew 
aspect of the olnect under consideration. 

The Buddhist doctrine of Apoha is a notorious 
instance of negation be'ng made the matter of 
exclusive importance. The question arose, what 
is the significance of a word e. g. ** Cow ” ? It 
goes without sa^ng that the word signifies a 
creature with four legs, horns, tail etc , The 
Buddhists point out that a word is essentially 
a concept which is a matter of our suljective 
creation and as such, is incapable of positively 
expressing the object of our perception which is 
rigidly particular ( Sva-Laksans ). According to 
the Buddhists, a word is essentially an Apoha or 
Anyapoha, as it is otherwise called (meaning 
* that which shuts out others ’ ). It is so called 
because it gives rise to “ a negative apprehension 



in us, an apprehension, oousisting ia< abnegation 
of air beings other than a oow*. The primary' 
function' of the word; **oo\^**'i8 thus to* removu) 
fifom our mind' all our ideas about beings other 
than a oow.” Now, the word; “’oow” no doubti, 
does shut out the ideas of* creatures other than' 
the cow. This negatire fhnotion of a word is' 
philosopbically undeniable and' the Buddhists > 
were right in inviting pointed attention to this 
negative aspect in the significance of a word* 
But they were wrong' in denying the positive- 
significance in a word and its importance and 
the Jfyaya jiu d the Jaiaa‘critiois pi of theBuddhist 
A poha doc t rine was accordingly, just i The fact, 
is that a word has two distinct significances each 
of which is real and important in its own ways;. 
On the one hand, it refers to the' positive? fea- 
tures found in the object' signified by; it and on 
the other, it distinguishes that* objectbfrom' those, 
in' which these features* are* negated. As thej 
Kysya> thinkers say, in their, criticism of the 
Buddhist Apoha doctrine,-" yon ( the Buddhists ); 
contend that a word* is exclusively negative in 
its significance; but- this is not' what our^ know- 
ledge tells uS‘,„From words- e. g. Cow, Qavaya,. 
Elephant, Tree etc., arise’ on the contrary, 
positive ‘Verbal knowledges; If you say that- the' 
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sigaifioanoe of the word, “ ooW' ” oonsists simply 
in shutting out the ideas of other beings, then 
for' our positive' apprehension of the cow-oreature 
( which we undoubtedly have, as pointed' out 
above ) we are to find out words, other thnn 
the word “ Cow. ” 

In the same manner, the Sunya-vfidh' dootrine 
of the Buddhist School can be looked upon as* 
useful to a certain extent, in as much as it 
considered the nature of^JhjB „.world_JrQjn^the 
negative stand-point. This negative knowledge 
certainly presented one aspect of a rational view of 
the universe It was a realistic study and its use- 
fulness, >Artha-Kriy&-Karitva or practical utility, 
which the Buddhists looked upon as the sole 
test of reality, -isi manifest' when it is remembered 
that an entire moral system and a body of perfect 
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rules of conduct were built upon it. The Sunya-^ 
vada; however; was wrong in contending that' the 
negative view' of the world which it embodied 
was the only possible* rational view and* that 
any positive conception of the universe to 
supplement it, was uncalled for. 

Negation, as we have seen is implied in 
affirmation but is not to be identified with it . In 
negation and for the matter of that, in the 
‘ second' Bhanga of the sevenfold predication, -we 
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oome to be acquainted with a new aspect of 
reality which is beyond the scope of the first 
mode of predication in the Sapta-Bhanga, While 
attaching importance to the negatire view in- 
corporated in the second Bhanga, we have seen 
above how some have laid exclusive emphasis 
upon it and gone to the extreme of denying the 
reality of the positive manner of predication. 
The remarkable utility in approaching a matter 
in the negative manner may again lead to the 
identification of the negative and the positive 
aspects of an object These are to be carefully 
avoided in connection with the consideration of 
the negative manner of predication. 

( I ) Thus, when considering how the Indian 
people, once so enlightened and high-spirited, 
have deteriorated in every way on account of 
political subjugation extending over several 
centuries, their leaders determined that a Govern- 
ment based on the free vote of the people was 
best suited for India, This is one aspect of the 
matter ; the present condition ( Bh&va ) of the 
Indian people necessitated itj the delay would 
have been dangerous and the Indian leaders 
have dedded upon the introduction of the system 
of the adult franchise. But there is another 
Bide of the problem. The Indian people are 
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^Dorant about the implioationB of the popular 
franchise; the sense of responsibility with regard 
to its exercise is sadly wanting in them; 
they are not fully aware of the intricate nature 
of their country’s problems. In connection with 
the condition of the Indian people considered 
above, this state of the Indian mind is certainly 
different; it is like the state of a politically 
undeveloped nation. If the former state be 
called the Sva-bh&va, this latter state may be 
looked upon as the Para-bhftva If then the 


Svabhava of the Indian ^people requires the 
immediate introduction of the system of adult 
franchise, the Parabhava recommends its deferring. 
A.8 a matter of fact, Sir B, L, Mitra, has expressly 
stated that the adult franchise in India would be 
a failure, so far as a strong and enlightened 
government is oonoerned and even Mr. Rajendra 
Prasad goes a long way in acknowledging the 
reasonableness of Mr. Mitra’s apprehensions, 
ibis latter consideration presents the question 
of the introduction of adult franchise in an entirely 
MW light; its reality cannot be ignored; and the 
^Totnment is seriously thinkiog .boat tho host 


awaxening 
Indian People. 


political sense in the 
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India. At the present time, India can import 
grains from foreign countries. The present may 
accordingly be regarded as India’s own time 
( Sva-kfila } for importing grains. Change men- 
tally this Sra-kfila, the present time; and take 
into consideration the period after 1951; this 
period after 1951 is the Para-kala. There has 
already been the declaration of the Premier that 
no grains shall be imported from the foreign 
countries after 1951. Accordingly, in consideration 
of this Para-kfila, the period after 1951, India 
does not import the grains. This negatire aspect 
of the import of grains from outside in the period 
subsequent to 1951 is not the same thing as the 
present foot of importing grains. The importing 
of grains at present is an admitted reality; it has 
introduced a tendency to complacence and freedom 
from anxiety. The negative aspect yiz,, the non- 
import of grains after 1951 is also a reality; it has 
already led the Government to undertake big 
schemes for reclaiming and oultiYadng waste 
lauds and made the people do their utmost for 
increasing the yield of crops 

( 8 ) In Bussia, there prevailed the unmitigated 
tyranny of the ruling class on the one hand and 
B spirit of revengeful nihilism in the injured 
people, for ages. It was accordingly a fit place 
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t } for tho tsvoliitlon of ootnmuntsin arid 
coinnuihtom^ as a msUor of fact, has boon good 
for it, Thcro was tyranny in India too but tyranny 
in India was not of tho stylo and intensity that 
could be found in Bussia. BosHos, with all thbir 
fauUfe, tho Indian people wore pcafeo-loving and 
charitably disposed even towards their worst 
Gtictny. Ooininunism accordingly has failed to 
establish itself in India. With rospoot to Eussia, its 
Sva-ksetra, Oonitnunism was succoosful while in 
connection with India, its Fam-kSotra, it has failod. 

( d ) Jealously guarding thoir own national 
interests may be said to be a part of tho essen- 
tial nature of tho European poopios. In the 
U. N. 0. each of tlioso nations is found to be 
always alive to tho notional interest of its country 
and to support its cause with supromo foresight, 
intelligence and carnostnoss. Thus so far as the 
basio oharaotor ( Sva-dravya, in a sense ) ot the 
Europeans is concerned, advancement of the 
national interest is thoir policy. Sincere generosity 
to the ostent Of self-saorifioe on the other hand, 
is the essential nature ef the Indian represent- 
atives, inspired by Qandhiji’s ideal of non- 
violence. This strictly non-Viole'n't an'd seif- 
sacridomg attitude on the part of the' Indian 
politicians, may be spoken Of as the " Para- 



dravya in relation to the European spirit of 
selfish appropriation, The Indian aooommodating. 
spirit is opposed to the self-oentred policy of 
the Europeans and so far as this Fara-dravya 
is oonoerned, the European policy in the U. N. 0. 
oonsisting in the attempt to advance one's 
country’s national interest at any cost, may be 
said to be non-existent The present European 
policy based on a spirit of safe-guarding the 
national interest is admittedly a reality; but the 
above negative aspect of this policy, its negation 
and non-existence from the view-point of the 
non-violent principle is also a reality; for, there 
are evidences to show that the European members 
cf the. U* N. 0 have begun already to modify 
to some extent their ultra-selfish policy and 
consider seriously the implications of non-violence. 

Thus the negative view-point, as embodied 
in the second mode of predication under consi- 
deration is always real and useful in its own way. 
It is, no doubt, ^ complementary to the positi ve 
view of it but is not thereby identical wi th, it. 
The negative view does not contradict the positive 
view as the contents of time, place, mood and 
constitutive substance in the two view-points are 
different^ In taking a negative view of an oljeot, 
we come across new aspe cts. ngiLJmplioatiss,B 
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and new possibilities re&rardin&r it and these 
features are b eyond the purnewL of Jihe^^ositae 
conception of the oljeot It is in this way, that 
for the purpose of a comprehensive view of a 
matter under observation, a study of its negative 
features is as essential as that of its positive 
oharaoteristios. The second Bhanga in the seven- 
fold predications is important, not because it is 
a mere subjective category of o ur understandin g! 
but because like the first mode of pre dioat ionjJt 
incorporates some real and indispensable features 
in a real object Ne gation in other wor ds^Js 
like affirmation, a part of reality. 

Here again it should be noted that the 
examples given above regarding the political 
oiroumstances in each of the oases are not 
intended to represent any absolute truths. Absolute 
truths can be established only by the faultless 
application of the Syftd<-vfida which requires a 
thorough examination of all evidences. In the 
examples, such estimation of evidences having 
not been possible, the oonolusions stated therein 
cannot be said to have been established by a 
correct application of the Sapta Bhanga Nayft. 
The examples are intended only for showing 
how one is to begin, if he wants to apply 
Sysd-vfida to the faets before him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE THIRD PRBDIQATION. 

The third proposition in the Seven-fold 
predications is stated as: — 

Syildastyeva Syfinnfistyeva Ghatah. 

SySt-asti-eva Sy&t-nftsti-eva Ghatah 

In some respeotSi the pitcher does certainly 
exist and in some respects, the pitcher does 
certainly not exist. The statement about the 
fruit-bearing mango-tree would similarly stand as:- 

In some, respe^ots, that mango tree does 
o,ejtainly bear fruits and in some, respects, that 
mango-tree does certainly not bear fruits. 

Apparently, the Third Bhanga is a combination* 
of the first and the second* forms of predication. 
The first, predication indicated how \i?;ithin the* 
schemata of> time, substance, mood and place, the- 
pitoher could be said to exist and the mango- 
tree, to bear fruits. In the same manner, the 
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second predication described how within those four 
determinations, the pitcher oould be taken as 
non-existent and the mango-tree, as not bearing 
fraits. The first two predications expressed two 
different aspects of one and the same reality. 
The third Bhanga is made up of those predioa - 
tions and is apparently a simple summation of 
those two Bhangas . 

The third Bhanga, howeve r, is more tha n 
a n aggregate of the foreg oing two Bhangas. The 
first predication presents the positive aspect of 
a real and as such it does not exhaust the whole 
of it. In the same manner, the second predioa* 
tion expresses the negative aspect of the real and 
consequently, the real in its entirety is not 
exhausted therein. The fundamental standpoint 
of the Jaina philosophy is that a real object is a 
concrete totality having manifold interrelated 
aspects, -each of these aspects being expressible 
in one of the seven Bhangas. This would imply 
that this third Bhanga which analytically 
is constituted of the first and second forms of 
predication really expresses a new aspect of the 
object under consideration, an aspect which was 
manifest neither in the first nor in the second 
of the Bhangas, taken individually. 

Experience furnishes us with instances in 
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Trhioh it is found that the totally of an object 
is more than an arithmedcal aggregate of the 
disparate points, constituting it. Of the olject 
under obserradon, its wholeness presents an 
aspect wluch is new and not apprehended in any 
of its constituents. And the really of this aspect 
is manifest both in the cognition and in its 
practical utility. Take the case of a chain made 
up of a number of rings. Bach of the indlTidual 
rings gives an apprehension of a ring and 
quantitatively speating, the aggregate number of 
the rings would consist in a number of such 
disconnected apprehensions. But the idea gene- 
rated by the chain which is the aggregate of 
those rings is that of one whole thing. And 
the practical use to which the chain may be 
put is also different from that of the indindual 
rings taken separately. Thus in the chain, the 
constituent rings are before your eyes in their 
separatenesses and give disparate ideas about 
themselves; yet they form the chain and give 
you an idea which is novel, in comparison 
with the ideas of the rings. It may be pointed 
out that from the obserration of the mango-tree 
as fruit-bearing and as not fruit-bearing, there 
arises a similar novel idea about that tree-viz,, 
the idea of the tree as a living entity, manifesting 
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it8 intal aotivities in yarions ways, -an idea which 
is obnonsly different from the idea of the tree 
merely as fruit-bearing or as not fruit-bearing. 

The new aspect , presented by the third 
Bhanga is thu s to be distinguished from th ose 
presented by the first and the second Bhan^ras 
and its reality can often be guessed from the 
peroeiver*s peculiar j^t ude and the n ew course 
of action, consequent o n, its cognition. 


( 1 ) Thus let us take the case of Marshal 
Tito He was one of the most prominent support* 
ere of Bussian communism. In some respects 
thus, he was an extreme communist. On the 
other hand, his care for the Yugo-Slavian people 
and his first and the foremost endeayours to 
uplift their economic condition betrayed a strong 
nationalist bias in him In some respects thus, 
he was not an extreme communist. Many people 
e. g. the Itahans lay exclusive stress on the 
ionner aspect of his character “ Bhfiya or mood, 
as we may call it, continue to regard him as a 
dangerous communist and have their differences 
with him, as yet unsolved. The Russians, on 
the contrary, take exclusive note of the latter 
aspect of his character, look upon him as a 
renegade from the Soviet cause and are about to 
sever diplomatic relations with Yugo-Slavia. The 
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Amerioan attitude towards him, howerer, maj be 
said to be based on a consideration of both the 
abore positire and negatiTe aspects of Marshal 
Tito’s Bhfira \ Yet, President Traman’s esdmate 
of Tito does not consist in a mere josta-posidon 
of these. He has taken a peonliar attitude 
towards him; he has decided to supply to him 
goods ( not out of any eagerness for it nor 
jtaking the initiative in the matter ) but only if 
Tito expresses his desire to have them. This 
American decision about the course of action in 
relation to Yugo-Slavia is in pursuance of a view, 
formed from the third manner of predication 
I regarding the question and this view corresponds 
Ito a real trait in Tito’s character 

It should be noted, however, that in the idea 
as well as in the real attribute emerging from 
the j axta-position of the posi tive and the negative 
elem ents , thes e latter d o not si nk jfcheir^Jndivi- 
d nttlities bu t continue dieir separatenesses within 
the very frame work of the new idea and the 
new aspect of reality. There is that peculiar 
attitude of America towards Tito but in that 
attitude, the two sides of Tito’s character are 
persistently kept in view. 

( 2 ) In conneodon with application of the 
third Bhanga in respect of the Dravya ” or 
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the essential nature of a question^ we may 
consider the position of P&kist&n. It has declared 
that essentially it is an Islamic country which 
means that it is an out-and-out theocratic state 
where the laws of Islam will bo followed and 
the interests of the belierers in the Islamie 
faith alone will be recognised and protected* 
F&kist&n is t hus essentially on Islamic State* 
On the other hand, the Pakistan G-overnment 
has also made the declaration that the personal 
liberty of every one in the state irrespective of 
bis creed, will bo safe in its hand. In this 
respeotj Pakistan, is. ess^ntially^npji^an- Jslaraio 
Non-Mohamedan inhabitants of 
Pakistan have suffered from the first deolaration 
and the intolerant acts of zealots, based on that 
and have left the country in thousands. The 
foreigners, on the other band, have put faith in 
the latter deolaration and are out for founding, 
settlements in connection with business and trade 
there Yet there are. a large number of people, 
and bodies, including perhaps the great Indian 
Union itself, whose attitude towards the state of 
Pakistan can be, described as cautious-consisting, 
in utmost circumspection in all their dealings 
with her. This peculiar attitude is due to a 
consideration of both the two aspects of the 
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&bo7e mentioned Pftkist&ni deoiarations. The 
attitude of caution and the oonseqnent oironm- 
speot coarse of eondnot are not mere sammations 
of the 7ie\rs and condnots arising from the said 
two forms of Fskist&ni declarations about its 
nature but are no7el in many respects. This 
noYel attitude and this norel course of conduct 
on the part of the neighbours of PSkistsn, poin t 
to .a re al no7el element in the political nature 
of Pakistan As we ha7e noted abo7e, ttfs noTel 
nature of Pfikistsn and its apprehension by its 
neighbours, notwithstanding their novelty, keep 
alive in their 76 ry being the two positire and 
negative elements of the nature of Pfikistsn 

( 3 ) Take again the attitude towards Europe, 
of the U. N, 0 which is an organisation of 
nations, both European and non-Bnropean. In some 
places ( ESetra ) of Europe, roughly in its eastern 
-countries, communism is the accepted politioal 
nootrine, while in some other places { Ktetra ) 
mostly in the countries of the Western Europe, 
that doctrine is denounced. In respect of place, 
thus, Europe may be said to be both communistio 
and non-communistic. The U. N. 0 considers 
the respective politioal principles of both these 
parts of Europe and has a certain definite view 
about the political aspirations of the nations of 
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Europe* If we may be permitted to say that 
this TJ. N. 0. view about Europe is that it ia 
the place where the political ideals are in the 
melting potj it will be seen that this XT. N 0. 
view does not consist in a mere patting side by 
side of the two facts, -that Europe is oommanistie 
and that Europe is non-oommunistio -but that it 
is a novel view transcending the said two facts 
and Dointine to a real element in the political 

Otfnt— * t.*« cwb* -* ^MaSCMk j J*x*‘<a»**^ 

mentality of Europe. It should again be remem- 
bered that this XT. N. 0. view regarding Europe, 
novel as it is and arising as it does from 
the apparently contradictory political conditions 
prevailing in the two sets of countries, does not, 
however, obliterate the positive and the negative 
ideas but maintains their independent existences 
within itself. 

* ( 4 ) Lastly, let us consider the case of the 
nationalist China i. e* the China of Chiftng Efii 
Shaik. In her straggle against the communist 
onrush she received help from America at times 
( Kftla ) and she was successful to some extent. 
At other times again when she received no help 
from America, she Med in the struggle most 
ignominiously. To the people of the world, these 
alternate sucoesses and defeats of ChiSng's 
forces yielded something which was more 
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the said successes and defeats considered side 
ly side and 5ne after the other in their temporal 
order. This something was the realisation of the 
certain and iiresistibie troth that Ghsing's China 
was wanting in self-reliance and self-confidence. 
This troth was not a mere subjective opinion of 
the politically minded tlnnkers nor of the war- 
ezperts but was grounded in the real nature of 
the Chinese people~a truth which has been 
vindicated by the ultimate success ofMao-Tse-Tung. 
It should be observed, however, that although 
this truth emerges from the positive and negative 
aspects of the Chinese straggles, these aspects 
continue to remain prominent as the back grounds 
of that resulting trnth. 

Once more we think it necessary to warn the 
readers from accepting the facts stated in the 
above examples, as absolute truths established by 
the Syfid-vfida. The examples are not intended 
for showing that the process of the Syftd-vsda 
has been satisfactorily applied to the cases under 
consideration in those examples. The examples 
^ishow only problematic applications of the Sapla 
fshanga to rather problematic cases. 

As in the case of the foregoing two Bhangas, 
the same limiting determinants of time, place, 
nature and mood, indicated by the word “ Syftt ”, 
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are there and there is no ambiguity or uneevtainty 
about this third mode of predication. It inoo^ 
porates a view-point which is as much definite 
as those incorporated in the preceding two 
predications. The indeolinablei “ Eva is present 
in this third predication also, with the same 
pointed significance as in the positive and the 
negative Bhangas, considered in the last two 
chapters. In the instances which we have given, 
it should be observed that the American decision 
about Yugo-Slavia, the Indian Union’s attitude 
towards Pfikistfin, the U. N. O’s estimate of the 
European mentality and the world-opinion about 
Chi&ng’s capacity, have no uncertainty or indefini- 
teness about themselves. And this definiteness 
of the , res pective v iews is due to their being 
faithful pictures or suljeotive counter-parts of the 
respective elements of the objective reality as 
they are. 

One may feel inolined to hold that the third 
predication is only a Buldective view which may 
be psychologically right but which, after all, has 
no connection with an actaally> existing element 
in the objective reality. In other words, it may 
be said that while American decision about 
Tugo-Slavia is a psychological fact, we need not 
go so far as to hold that an actual real element 
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in Marshal Tito’s character has giren rise to it. 
In the same manner, it may be said that while 
the Indian Union’s adoption of a oircnmspeot 
course of conduct is a psychological fact, one 
need not maintain that this has its roots in a 
corresponding actual element in the real nature 
of Pakistan. The U. N. 0. has no doubt, its 
own Tiew about the European mentality but is 
this Tiew grounded in a real element in the 
objectire reality riz , the European frame of mind 
itself I AtiH lastly, while it is conceded that there 
is a definite world-opinion about Ghiaug’s capa- 
city, it may be doubted whether one should go 
beyond that subjectire new and posit a real 
element in the nationalist leader’s capacity, corres- 
ponding to that yiew. 

The Jainas, howeyer, are prononnced realiys 
and they maintain that there are actual elements 
in the olgectiye reality which correspond to onr 
subjective view about the object. These elements 
of the objective reality are according to the Jainas 
oir eumsoribed by the four objective B cjmagta of 
time, n^ure, jjood a nd plac e and refer to seven 
forms of real relationships. These seven rela- 
tionships, subjectively newed and expressed in 
language are the seven Naya-Vskyas o£ the 
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Sapta-Bhanga and olijectiFely viewed they 
are the seven Bhingaa in the reality itself. 
The Jeina vleW hbout the snljeotive-objoetive 
fetetidhshipe may be compared with the realist 
theory about an eitern&l material object and its 
attributes. We have dready referred to the 
doctrine of Locke that while the ‘ primary ’ 
qualities of a material object inhere in that thing, 
its * secondary ’ attributes of colour, sound etc., 
are only our subjective ideas and do not pertain 
to the reality of the thing itself. We have seen 
how the idealists deprived the “ primary ” quali- 
ties also of their reality and reduced matter 
itself to a subjective idea. Modern schools of 
realism, however, protest against this form of 
extreme idealism and support the doctrine of the 
independent reality of matter; indeed, some of 
them go to the other extreme and contend that 
not only the " primary attributes but even the 
so-called " secondary ** qualities have a sort of 
real basis in matter itself. The Jaina theory of 
the Sy&dv&da is somewhat like the realists* theory 
of the " seconda^J^ q ualities. The Vakyas or 
the propositions of the Sapta Bhanga are expre- 
ssions of our sulgective views about what we have 

experienced but these sulnective views are also 
7 
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groanded in the objeotive reality itself. In other 
words, it is the real relations subsisting in the 
oljeotiYe reality, outside and independent of us 
that are faithfully reflected in the propositions 
of the sevenfold Predication. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FOURTH PREDICATION. 

Syadavaktavya Eva Ghatah, 

Sjat-aTaktayya Eva Ghatab. 

In some respects, the pitcher is certainly in- 
expressible. This is the fourth form* of predi- 
cation, -the pitcher is indescribable. In the case 
of our example of the mango-tree, this fourth 
proposition would be:- 

In some respects, the mango-tree is certainly 
inexpressible. 

It should be remembered, however, that the, 
inexpresslbility, which is attributed to the pitcher, 
and to the mango-tree is in connection with the 
attribution of * existence ’ in the 6rst case and 
* fruit-bearing * in the other. The ascription of 
inexpressibility to the object in the fourth Bhangs 
is thus not absolute; it is always in connection 
with the application of certain aspect or attribute^ 
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to a thiog that it becomes ' inexpressible *. 
SecondljrRB in the case of the other propositions 
of the Sapta Bhanga^the * inexpressibility. ' 
attributed to the object is further limited by the 
time, the place, the mood and the nature of the 
object, as indicated by the indeclinable ** Syiit ”, 
attached to the proposition. It is also to be 
observed that the word, Bva, signifies that with 
all its inexpressibility, there is no uncertainty 
about the object, so far as the fourth predication 
about it is concerned. And finally, it is not to be 
forgotten that inexpressibility is not a matter 
of subjective estimate but that it implies a corres- 
ponding element in the objective reality itself. 

What then is meant by saying that the pitcher 
is inexpressible 1 We have seen how “existence” 
can be attributed to the pitcher and seen also 
how in some respects it is “ non-existent *’ also. 
Both existence under certain conditions and 
non-exisienoe under certain conditions arc thus 
attribiitable td the pitcher. In the third Shang&i 
ah arialytioo-Elyhthetio view wds taken of the 
pitohdr, while cdtisiddring the pitcher as h whole, 
it was thud found fo dontaiu hn element of 
existenoe and also an eleiheht of non-existence. 
TKb synthetic' view taken b£ the p'itoher in the 
thiM mode bf predication oonsidted”in the corisi- 
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derations of its two elements of existence and 
non-existenoe separately i. e. one after the 
other ( Eramarpana ) and the resulting apprehen- 
sion of the aspect of the reality, although a 
norel'one, kept the oonstitutl7e ideas of affirmative 
and negative sides of the reality, as much in- 
tact as possible and as much prominent as 
possible. Sut the two elements of existence and 
non-existence, instead of being attribdced to the 
pitcher one after the other, may be applied to it 
simultaneously (yugapat). We may consider 
that the pitcher is at once both existent and 
non-existent and the new idea of reality that we 
get thereby consists in a more or less complete 
assimilation of the two elements of affirmation and 
negation, almost beyond recognition. So, the 
difference between the view-points of the third 
and the fourth Bhangas consists in this that 
whereas in the former, the positive and the 
negative constituents do not obliterate themselves 
in the new idea but continue to remain prominent 
as its back-ground, in the latter, they are mingled 
up into the new idea, although analysis of the 
new idea may hold them up as its two ooustitu- 
tive elements. B may be definitely stated here:- 

( 1 ) That the pitcher, both as existent and 
non-existent at once is possible; 
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( 2 ) That to apprehend it as such, is also 
possible; 

( S ) But that owing to the inoapaoity of 
words to express both ezistenoe and noD-exist< 
enoe in a pitoberi language is unable in express 
tiiis aspect of the pitcher as a reality L e , the 
asp ect of it s existence»cnm-non-existeno 0 . The 
result IS the fourth Bhanga,-the pitcher is 
inexpressible In the same manner, it is possible 
for a mango-tree to be fruit-bearing at some 
time and to be not-fruit-bearing at other time; 
it is possible for it to contain simultaneously 
the element of frnit-beaning-under-oertain-con- 
ditions and the element of not-fruit-bearing- 
under-oertain-oonditions. A conception of the 
mango-tree at once possessed of those two 
positiye and negatire characters is also possible* 
But language cannot supply any word which 
would simultaneously signify these two possibi- 
lities in a mango-tree and we are led to confess 
that the mango-tree is * inexpressible 

I. 

As regards the first of the above three 
assertions, -that it is possible for a real to be 
both positive and negative, nay, that a real by 
its very nature is both positive and negative,- 
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it is important to recall the significnnco of tho 
word, ** Syat In other words, wo must not 
forgot that when a posilivo ohametor is there in 
an object, it is so, only in some respect. A 
pitcher, for instance, was found to bo existent 
only in respect of it'* own earthen substance, in 
its own time of summer, its own mode of rod- 
colour and its own place of P&taliputra It was 
non-existent as an object, made of gold ( other 
object's substance ), of the time of winter ( other 
object's time ), of a blue colour ( other object’s 
mode ) and of Saurasbtra ( other object’s place ), 
Onlr under those two sets of conditions, tho 
pitcher can bo said to be both existent and 
non-existent and this is what is implied in tho 
fourth Bhanga, The fourth modo of predication 
does not signify that an object is positive in 
those rerj respects, in which it is negative or 
that it is negative in those very respects in 
which it is positive. It does not mean, for 
instance, that the pitcher in our example, is both 
existent and non-existent, as an earthen pot 
that it is both existent and non-existent in 
summer, that it is both existent and non-existent, 
as a thing of red colour and that it is both 
existent and non-existent at Pataliputra. It is 
obviously impossible for a being to be both 
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positive and negative with referenoe to the self- 
same contexts. It is only when the determinants 
ere difibrent that a thing can be regarded as 
positive or negative or both, as the oa^e may 
be This is the only meaning of the Jaina 
doctrine of Syfid-rfida and a failure to appreciate 
this fundamental statement of the Jaina Philo- 
sophy is sure to lead -as it has done. -the aoutest, 
minds to f all into the mpsl^rjey ous of errors. 

The original Vedsnta Sutra-“ No; because 
it 18 impossible in respect of one and the same 
thing ” ( 2. 2. S3 ), Is taken to refer to the 
Jaina theory. In commenting on this Sutra, 
Nimb&rka says— 

The Jainas attribute sets of two oontradiotory 
features, such as existence and non>exis- 
tenoe etc., to every object; the correctness 
of this 18 not established. It is impossible 
for contradiototy features like being and 
non-being etc., to inhere simultaneously in 
one and the same object, just as ( it is 
impossible for ) shadow and heat to exist 
in one and the same place 

The commentary is short but contains the 
substantial ground of attack on the Jaina theory 
from the VedSnta stand-point An elaborate die- 
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ouBsipn on Nimbarka’fl oritioism of the Anekfinta- 
T^a need not be attempted here.-his charge 
being so shortly exprepsejd. Nimbarka^B, as is 
well known, is a moniatioo-dualistio standrpoiiit 
and it may be pointed out that his own doctrine 
of the Brahma being both identical with and 
different from the Jivaa is practically an applica- 
tion of the fourth Bhanga of the Syfid7fida« 

Aoharya E&mfinuja also has considered the 
Jama theory in his oommentaiy on the above 
Vedanta Sutra and the relevant passages from his 
commentary are as follows 

( The Jainas ) maintain that all objects a^e 
many-sided in connection ndth (their con* 
tcadictory attributes, such as) being and 
non-being, eternality and nonr.eternabty, 
difference and identity ,eto„ etc., (They 
point out that it is possible to ) introduce 
in every case seven-fold predications, viz.,r 
‘m some rpspects (an oljeo,t) easts; in 
some respect it does not exist; in some 
respects, it exists and does not exist; in 
some respects it is inexpressible; in so, me 
respects, it exists and is inexpreasil>l,ej 
in some respects, it does no,t exist ,and is 
inexpressible ; in some respects, it exists 
and does not exist and is inexpressible \ 
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All olgeots are constituted of substance and 
modieoations. With respect to their subs- 
tance, all objects are identical in their 
being, are one and eternal ~while in respect 
of their modifications, they are opposite of 
these. The modifications are the states of 
the substance. They being of the nature 
of both being and non-being, everything 
is proved to be both existent and non- 
existent etc.,**. 

“ In criticism of this ( Jaina theory ) the apho- 
rism (of the Vedanta) states,- ‘No; because 
it is impossible in respect of one and the same 
thing *. This ( the Jaina theory ) does not appear 
to be well-established. Why ? * Because it is im- 
sossible in respect of one and the same thing;- 
( which means) that contradictory features like 
existence and non-existence etc. are impossible 
to be simultaneously attributed to one and the 
same thing, just as shadow and heat ; ( the cri- 
ticism } is made clear in this way. The substance 
and what is an adjective to it viz , its particular 
state, otherwise called the mode, are oljeots 
different from each other and as such, inherence 
of contradictory features in one and the same 
thing cannot be possible. For existence a thing 
characterised by a particular feature Uke exis- 
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tenoe etc., cannot at that very time be charact* 
erised by a feature like non-existence etc. The 
non-eternality of a substance consists in its 
being the abode of origination and annihilation; 
how can eternality which is opposite of these, 
inhere in such a substance t Difference ( of a 
thing from another) consists in its being the 
abode of a feature, opposed ( to one inhering in 
the other ) ; how can identity ( with that other 
•thing ) which is opposed to difference, inhere in 
that thing ( which has been found to be different 
from that other)? For instance, horse-hood and 
buf!alo-hood are impossible in one and the same 
animal at one and the same time...( If Eam&nuja 
be asked,- ) How can you, the orthodox people, 
maintain that the Brahma which is one is at 
the same time the souls of all ?- ( his answer 
is) It has been said that all the conscious 
and the unconscious beings are but the bodies 
of that Best of existents \ who is omniscient, 
all powerful and of irresistible volition. And it 
has also been said that there is an absolute 
difference between a Body and the Owner of the 
Body on the one hand and their features on the 
other. Besides, the six substances such as the 
soul etc., ( admitted by the Jainas ) cannot be 
brought under one class; and hence it is difficult 
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to prove that with respeot to their sabstratam, 
the six sabstanoes are but one and with respeot 
to their mo^cations, they are many. If yon 
contend that each of the six sobstances is one 
and many with reference to its own snbstratam 
and its own modifications respectively, then your 
fundamental position-that all substances are 
many-sidedy-is contradicted, inasmuch as there 
is no identity between those substances.” 

The first point in B&manuja’s critidsm is 
that ' Substance ’ is the substantive and the 'mode/ 
its adjective and as such, the substance and the 
mode are distinct categories and that they being 
absolutely distinct, substantiality and modification 
cannot be applied to one and the same object. 
The Jainas do not admit the absolute separation 
of the substance from the mode. According to 
them, the substance is what persists, although 
it is modified in from modes to modes and the 
modes, although different from each other are 
identical with reference to the substance which 
underlies them. There is thus no absolute line 
of demarcation between the substance and the 
mode and there is no contradiction in looking 
upon one and the same object as snbtance and 
mode in the manner indicated in the fourth Bhanga 
of the Sysd-vsda. Secondly, it is pointed out 
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by BUm&Duja that contradiotory features cannot be- 
aitributed to one and the B?nie object at one and. 
the same line ( Tadanime?a ). If, by Tadanimeva, 
Bsmfinuja means ’ with reference to the same con- 
texts of place, nature, time and mood,’ the Jainas 
would haye no objection to what he has stated. 
But if these contexts are varied, there is no 
reason why varying features would not be applied 
to the object. Hfimanuja contends that origin«Bnd 
decay are non-eternal features and that they bre 
necessarily different from eternality. How can 
these contradictory features be attributed to the 
Dravya or the substance ? The Jainas would reply 
that if by substance is meant the abstract eternal, 
immutable self-identity, then, of course the non- 
eternal features of origin and annihilation cannot 
be applied to the substance. But if by Dravya 
one means the substance which persists in ita 
substantiality, while undergoing ceaseless modifi- 
cations, there is no teason why eternality and 
non-eternality cannot be attributed to the Dravya. 
As the persisting substratum, the Dravya is 
eternal; as a particular modification of itself at a 
particular moment, the Dravya which is then 
technically called the Faiysya is non-etemal. In 
other words, in one context, the Dravya is eternal; 
in another context viz., in the content of the 
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Paryfiya, it is non-eternal. Keeping in view thisr 
fact of the difference of contexts, one is fullj^ 
justified in asserting in the manner of the fourth 
predication that the Dravya is both eternal and- 
non- eternal 

The same may be said of the categories of 
difference and identity, applicable to an object. 
It is true, as Bsmanuja points out that to one and 
the same animal, the attributes of horse-hood and 
bufi&lo-hood are inapplicable. The animal which 
is a horse is not a baf&lo. The former animal 
is possessed of the features of a horse which 
are different from the features of a buifelo. In 
this sense, of course one being is different from 
another. But this does not mean that the two 
beings are absolutely different from.eaoh other. A 
horse is certainly different from a bufi&lo in res- 
pect of the distinctive features' of each but with 
respect to the common a^ibute of animality they 
are the same. It is thus only a question of view- 
points. In some respects a being is different 
from another and in some respects, it is the same as 
the other, as pointed outin the fourth predication. 

Bfimfinuja's manner of defending the funda- 
mental doctrine of his own philosophy is not 
clear. The Brahma of his philosophy is said to 
be one; he is also looked upon as the soul of 
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all things, whioh also are all indiYidually real. 
Bftm&nuja’s Brahma is thus clearly one and many 
at the same time, whioh practically goes to 
support the Anekfinta-Tfida that contradictory 
features are applicable to an object. In fact, if 
it be permitted to hold that Brahma is the 
ultimate Being, consisting in the barest fact of 
abstract existence whioh is modified into the 
manifold, then a Jaina would have no objection 
to the Brahma-doctnne ofBfimfinuja. Bor, such 
an abstract being, on account of its ultimaoy 
may be admitted by the Jaina to be one; and 
on account of the universality of its nature, it is 
necessarily associated with all the beings of the 
world. Bamfinuja’s Brahma-theory may thus be 
easily turned into a doctrine unobjectionable to 
the Jainas. Bamanuja, however, does not give 
this turn to his doctrine. He maintains that 
Biabma is the personal God, endowed with 
omniscience and omnipotence. By stretch of 
imagination, one may posit such a God. But 
can this one personal God be at the same time 
many, on account of his being the soul of all 
the oljeotB of the world, conscious and uncons* 
clous ? Bamanuja contends that the objects of 
the universe constitute the " Body ’’ of God, . so 
that God continues to be the one soul, although 
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poFEDsating lUBnifold. This defence of R&minaja’s 
position is hardly understandable. According to 
him, each of the things arid beings in the \7orld 
conscious or unconscious, hae an independent 
reality of its own. If God is to in— form and 
permeate each of these as the Soul, his one-ness is 
destroyed and he becomes necessarily many It 
seems that Bftmsnnja*s theory of God is maintainable 
only on the principles of the Anekfinta-vada, 
a's indicated above i. e. by indentifying God, not 
with a personal being, as done by B&msnuja but 
with the ultimate bare existence which in its 
abstraction is one but which from the view- 
point of the varied existent beings is many. 
Notwithstanding Bam&nuja*s objection to it, the 
Sysd-vfida alone, in its fourth Bhangs can thus 
make his own doctrine of Ghd a consistent one. 

B&m&nuja contends that the six substances 
of the Jaina philososhy e. g. soul, matter etc., 
reals”, as we call them, being Ossentially un< 
derived from orie and the same substance cannot 
be said to be onefrorii the view point of substance 
and many, as modes. Bfim&nuja forgets that many- 
sidedness is not the peculiar characteristic of 
any particular substance. One-ness in some res- 
pects and many-ness in some respects, -this is 
the ultimate law of beidg, the fundamental 
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feature of all substanoea, aooording to the Jainaa. 
To be gorerned by thia ultimate law the six sub* 
Btanoes need not be derl?ed from one ultimate 
subatance but they >are to be “ substanoea ” only, 
which they are in fact. 

The law of substance, indicated above, dis* 
j)ense8 with the last objection of B&mfinuja, He 
seems to thinh that conceding that one of those 
six substances has the one-ness and the mani* 
neas as its two aapectSf there is no reason why 
the five other substances also should have one- 
ness and maniness in them, in a similar manner; 
for, these five latter substances ore essentially 
different from the former substance. The Jamas 
in reply point out that inspite oT the differences 
which the six substances have in between them- 
selves. they are all substances after all and as 
such, are governed by the ultimate law of being, 
that a substance is one with reference to its 
substantiality ’and many, in respect of its modi- 
fications. The fourth Bhanga-that contradictory 
attributes are applicable to an object, -is thus vin- 
dicated and the Vedanta objection to it from the 
stand-point of Bamfinuja Tails. 

We have seen above that the Vedantic criticism 

8 
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of the Anekftntar-7fida proceeds from a misoonoep- 
tion of the fundamental view-point of the Jaina 
Philosophy. It is not the Jaina position that an 
object is and is not, in the same contexts, that 
a thing is both eternal and non-eternal, with res- 
pect to its substance, that a matter is changeable 
and not changeable in repect of its modifications. 
The Jainas cannot deny the obvious fact that 
contradictory features are not attributable to 
an olgect under the self-same drcumstances. 
What, however, the fourth Bhanga of the Syad- 
vfida states, is that attributes and features that 
are applicable to an olject under some given 
conditions of its place, time, nature and mood, 
can be denied of it, if those conditions are varied. 
This is a simple stand-point, fully justified by 
the experiences of every moment, which the 
Jainas take in the fourth predioation of their 
theory of the Anekanta. Yet they have been 
often misunderstood in this matter and even 
the great Sankara was led to ontioise the Jaina 
theory in his commentary on the Vedfinta-Sutras, 
on the line of the same misunderstanding. 

" In the oonsideratilon of everything says 
he •* they ( the Jainas ) introduce the mode 
of reasoning which is called the seven-fold 
Predication, of the following forms 
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some respects it is; in some respects, it is 
not; in some respects, it is inexpressible; 
in some respects it is and is inexpresibie; 
in some respects it is not and is inexpressible; 
in some respects it is and is not and 
is inexpressible*. In this way, in the 
application of the attributes of one*nesB, 
non>eternity etc , also, they use this seven- 
fold Predication. To this (Jaina) theory, 
we reply that it is not proper Why S 
The simultaneous application of oontradiotory 
attributes like existence and non-existenoe 
etc y to one and the same object is not 
possible They ( the Jainas ) have spoken 
of seven objects of oognitive determination 
and of their definite natures ( According 
to the principle of the Anek&nta, the 
questions may be raise 1 ) Are those know- 
ables just as they have been described 
( by the Jainas ) ? Or, are they not so 
exactly ? Or are they of a different sort ? 
Or, are they not ? Such questions make 
the knowledge of those categories undeter- 
mined and being undetermined, snoh know- 
ledge becomes unreliable like dubitation. The 
Jainas may say that according to their 
theory knowledge oonsists in the definite 
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cognition that an object ‘has many natures 
and as such, it cannot be classed \dth 
dnbitation. We say: -No j -i, e. they cannot 
contend like that. SiTeryshing according to 
them is always of many natures; so, the 
knowledge of an object also must be of many 
natures; ' in some respects it ds ’ ' in some 
respects it is not * such forms of determi- 
nation make knowledge essentially undeter- 
mined and indefinite. The knower and the 
fruit of knowledge meet with the same fate: 

* in some respects, they would exist. * ' in 
some respects, they would not exist * Such 
bang the case, what would be the justification 
of the Tircbankara for his claim to impart 
definite knowledge about knowledge, knowa- 

O O' 

hies, knower and the sources of knowledge,- 
matters which are -essentially but indefinite ? 
And why will his disciples follow his 
doctrines which are after all bnt undeter- 
nuned? People proceed to do a thing 
unhteitatingly only "when they know its result 
to be definite and unambiguons and not 
otherwise. One talking of a body of teachings, 
the snlgect-matter of which is essentially 
undetermined, can hate no claim to being 
heard any more than a drunken or a mad 
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man. Of the five eubstAnces haying oonsti- 
tutive ports ( admitted by the Jainas ), there 
may be questions, -Are they five in number ? 
Or, ore they not so t 'In some respects, 
they are five in number; ’ ' in some respects, 
they are not five. ' In this way, the number 
of those substanoos becomes liable to be 
more or less than five. Hhen again, it is 
not possible for otjects to he ' inexpressible. * 
If they be inexpressible, they cannot be 
talked of. To talk about the things and 
at the same time to say that they are 
inexpressible are contradictory to each other. 
Matters talked of are ascertained ( m some 
respects ); and not ascertained ( in some 
respects } right knowledge as the result of 
the ascertainment exists ( in some respects ) 
and does not exist ( in some respects ) and 
in the same way, wrong knowledge exists 
( in some respects and does not exist in some 
respects ) well, such talks befit more 
a drunken or mad man than a reliable 
person. If the Jaina theory is to be. 
followed, we are to hold that the Heaven 
and the final Emandpation are in some 
respects real and in some respects, they' 
are unreal; they are in some respects eternal 
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and in some respects, they are non-eternal. 
<The result of maintaining such indefinite 
and uncertain ideas would be an utter want 
of impulse to act. The Jaina autboritatiTe 
literature describes the eternally free natures 
of some souls etc. The doctrine of the Ane- 
kfinta would justify one in questioning the 
definiteness of the eternally free natures of 
these. In this way, it is impossible for 
two such contradictory features as being 
and non-being jto inhere simultaneously 
in one and the same Beal, e, g. the soul 
etc , If there is being in it, there cannot 
be non-being; if there is non-bemg in it, 
there cannot be being there. The Arhata 
doctrine is accordingly improper. And in 
this manner, are also to be set aside such 
( Jaina ) doctrines as, ' an object is one and 
many ’ ; ‘ eternal and non- eternal ’ ; * different 
from others and identical with them”. 

' The greater part of Sankara’s criticism is based 
on the point that to attribute contradictory attri- 
butes to an object would lead to doubt and an 
uncertain or indefinite idea about it. This ques- 
tion has again and again been taken up for con- 
sideration before. Here it is enough to point 
out that the cognition of an object becomes an- 
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detezmined onlj^ when contradictoiy aspeots are 
attributed to an objecc, in one and the same 
context. One would fail to understand what I 
mean, if 1 sunply say that the onp which I 
am holding in my hand is at once eternal and 
non-^temal. But there would be no difficulty in 
the way of the correct understanding, if it is 
remembered that so far as its basic matter is 
concerned, the cop is sorely indestructible, while 
as a temporary article, made of that matter, the 
cup is obviously liable to destrnction. Dif^ent 
considerations or contests justify os in, or 
rather necessitates attributing opposing feat ires 
to ao object The attribution of contradictory 
attributes does not thus necessarily reader the 
knowledge of the object uncertain. It is only the 
omission of the consideration of the different con- 
texts that makes the knowledge indefinite. 

It is interesting to note what Yficbaspati MiSra 
says in bis Bbsmati, on tMs point. Although 
the Bhsmati is intended for elucidating Sankara'e 
oommentaiy on the Vedanta Sntra, it is found to 
go beyond Sankara at many places, in the con- 
sideration of the Anekanta theory. Thus while 
Ankara has totally omitted the consideration of the 
all important significance of the word, "Syat’*,* 
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VfiohaBpati has rightly introduced it for the right 
understanding of the Jaina view. 

'*If the word, Syfit”, says Vschaspati, 
*' be not taken to refer to different aspects 
of a thing, the word, Sy&t, becomes mean- 
ingless in the proposition,-* Syst, it is... * 

If the word, however, be taken 

to refer to the different aspects of the 
thing, the word, Syst, although it does not 
expressly state so, makes the proposition, - 
* SySt it is * mean that * in some respects ' 
a thing exists. So, the word *'‘Syst in the 
proposition of the predication is not mean- 
ingless. ” 

As regards Sankara’s contention about the 
impossibility of attributing contradictory aspects 
to a thing, it is doubtful if Y&chaspati has support- 
ed Sankara on this point. Yfioaspati no doubt, 
endorses Sankara’s' doctrines of the absolute 
Brahma and of the unreality of ;the experiential 
world but makes the significant admission that 
the attribution of contradictory aspects to a thing 
is not only not impossible but is conducive to a 
correct understanding of the nature of a thing. 

'* That which is really true ”, says he, 
"exists in every way, at every place, at 
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all times, in its entirety and in a form, per- 
fectly understandable or expressible; it is 
neTer non-existent* As for instance, the 
ultimate soul (i e the Brahma). What 
however, is said to exist only>at some place 
in some respects^ at some time and in some 
manner, -as for instance, the world of our 
empirical experience, -has only a jsrootical 
existence, not the real existence. ** 

This goes to show that Vftohaspatl did not 
consider the application of opposing attributes 
to a thing impossible. In fact, he roundly ad- 
mitted that it is by that method that we know 
the world of our experience and that this method 
revealed the true nature of that world,— which, 
according to him, was of course illusory, 

Sankara’s view that an object apprehended 
and talked of cannot be said to be ‘ inexpressi- 
ble,’ i. e. his objection about the reality of the 
fourth Bhanga wUl be considered shortly hereafter. 

Lastly, the contention of Sankara that the 
Anekfinta-rftda leads to inactivity and want of 
impulse is best examined in connection with what 
Vfichaspati, says in his Bhamati He says. 

' '* The Syfidvfida rejects the 

absolute one-sided-ness in a thing 
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and is intended for making a distinotion 
between wbai is to be avoided and what is 
to be striven after. Now, if a thing is ab- 
solutely existent ( and not * in some respeots’, 
as the Jainas say), it will exist at all times, 
in all places and in the entirety of its 
nature. No one would, at any place, on any 
occasion or in any way, feel inclined to- 
wards it or would like to recede from it, 
actuated by a desire to appropriate it or an 
intention to avoid it Because with respect 
to what is already attained ( as an eternally 
existent fact}, the questions of appropriation 
or avoidance do not arise ” 

The Bhsmati indicates the indirect utility of 
the method of Sy&dvsda in the attainment of 
true knowledge, in this way:— 

*‘What, however, is said to exist only 
at some place, in some respects, at some 
time in some manner, -as for instance 
the world of our empirical experionoe, has 
only a practical eastence, not the red exi- 
stence, ( the world of our Jempirioal experi- 
ence, as revealed by the Syfid-vfida, accord- 
ing to Vflohaspati, cannot be said to have real 
existence ) as the view otherwise cannot 
be supported by reasons. ( The Sy&d-vsda, 
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aooording to V&obaspati, yields only oa. 
empirical knowledge ). But such ompircal 
knowledge does not yield the reality. If 
mere empirical knowledge could yield reality, 
then the cognition of oysters, the perce- 
ption of a desert mirage etc., would hare 
yielded a real rope, water etc.. If experien- 
tial apprehension were the knowledge of 
reality, the recognition of the Body as tho 
Soul ( as is the function of empirical 
knowledge ) would bare been the knowledge 
of reality and thereby the popular realism 
would be introduced with the consequent 
agnosticism. Careful disouBsion, on tho 
contrary, would reveal that the recognition 
of the body as the soul is contradicted by 
reason and so is the many-sided world of 
our experience. 

Of course, the Jainas would not agree that 
the scope of the Syad-vada is limited within 
the investigation of the nature of the world of 
our empirical experience and that the transcen- 
dental reality is beyond its reaoh. They would 
also repudiate the view of Vaohaspati that left to 
itself, the Sysd— vfida leads to popular agnosdeism. 
But that is not tho point hero. The point to 
note here is how wlule according to dankata, 
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tho Anekfinta-v&da leads one nowhere and 
oonsifitg in vague and indefinite doubts^ Vfiohaspati 
openly-reoognises its utility and usefulness, as the 
rational method of understanding the experiential 
world and hints that when supplemented by 
the superior way of knowing by Intution it 
enables the enquirer to realise the ultimate 
transcendental truth. 

Ill 

It has been shown above that an oljeot is in 
eonie respects, at once positive and negative; in 
other words, that both the elements of affirmation 
in certain respects and the elements ot negation 
in certain respects are oo- existent in the real 
nature of an object. A quesdon, however, may be 
raised here, as to whether such a reality, at once 
positive in some sense and negative in some sense, 
is comprehensible at all The Jainas, of course 
answer it affirmatively. 

The agnostics contend generally that no know- 
ledge of reality, as it is in itself, is possible for 
us Knowledge being a puiely subjective process, 
cannot be indentioal with the outside reality or 
have anything^ ih common with it Knowledge 
ia thus wholly unrelated to the reality outsidev 
W^e talk of our cognitions of the reals outside 
but all such cognitions are necessarily false. This, 
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howeyer, is an agnostic position whidh, in its 
extreme form is self-contradictory. ‘If all knowy 
ledge about its contents is false, then the ‘Conten- 
tion of the agnostic becomes ansnbstantial itself 
The agnostic moots out his theory ; he insists 
that his theory be accepted as correct ; bat how 
can it be acknowledged to be valid, if all know- 
ledge is invalid * Then again, the agnostic con- 
tends that all knowledge is false j the falsity of 
knowledge implies a standard of truth, of which 
the false knowledge falls short; but how oan we 
have a correct idea about that objective standard 
of troth, if all our knowlege of the outside rea- 
lity is essentially false I 'Lastly, the agnostic may 
contend that although knowledges about outside 
reality are wrong, a knowledge which is self- 
bbnsisteut, withOlit any reference to the outside 
objects, may be taken to be valid. Even this 
position of the agnostic Buddhist is untenable. 
Per self-consistency of knowledge 'implies the 
Validity of the laws of thought ‘and these Haws^of 
logic ttansbend knowledge and are '-independent 
It , -accordingly, jou cannot talk df the self- 
consistency of knowledge without admitting the 
vali^ty of the logical laws.; aUd this oontradiota 
6 undamental position of the agnostic that all 

knowledge of what is independent of knowledgo. 
is false. 
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s The Jainas thus refuta the agnostic oonten* 
'^on about the impossibility o£ valid knowledge 
fibout the external reality and maintain that a 
correct knowledge o£ the objects outside us is 
possible. They point out that the very cognitive 
processes bear in themselves the stamp of their 
validity. Perception, conception and other ways 
o£ knowing things assure us that they are pre- 
senting objects in their true nature and we have no 
reason to question this verdict o£ our experiences 
Errors and fallacies are, no doubt, there but we 
have means for detecting them. Thus when our 
cognitions are not vitiated by those errors and 
fallacies, we must admit that we have knowledge 
of the outside reality, as it is in itself. 

Valid knowledge of the objective reality is 
thus possible. The fourth Bhanga of the seven- 
fold Predication, however, is that in some res- 
pects, an olyect is positive and that in some res- 
pects, it is negative and that these positive and 
nagative elements inhere in the object simulta- 
neously. It may be said that such a nature of 
reality having at once a positive and a negative 
aspect, -although it may be factual, -is incompre- 
hensible. We can only understand a thing if it 
^existent ; or, we can understand that if it is non- 
existent; it is also possible for us to comprehend 
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that a thing is sometimes existent and thereafter, 
non-existent. But the logical principle of con- 
sistency stands in the way of understanding a 
thing when it is at once esstent and non-exis- 
tent, Eant^ in his Critique Of Fare Reason 
confined himself within the limits of logical cate- 
gories and was led to conclude that the ‘'things- 
in-themselres ” were unknowable. In reply, it 
must be admitted that the principles of normal 
logic preclude the possibility of understanding an 
o1[gect when it puts on contradictory aspects at 
one and the same time. But it may be pointed 
out that reality is not limited within the 
bounds of the logical categories; it transcends 
the schemata of the formal logic. Admittedly 
a thing has more than one aspect and admittedly 
we have the experience of the reality as it is. 
Notwithstanding the protests of the formal logic, 
we have, as a matter of fact, the cognition of an 
objeot with all its Taried featnres, oompresent in 
it When, for example, we have the experience 
of the jar haring the positive elements of being 
an earthen pot, an article existing in Fstaliputra, 
a thing of red colour and an existent in the 
summer-season, have we not the simultaneous 
experience of its negative elements also, -viz, its 
not being a golden pot, an article existing in 
Saurashtra, a thing of blue colour and existent in 
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the winter-season ? 'However absurd it may 
appear to formal hgio, aotual ezperienoe yields 
ns 'the knowledge of reality with its positive and 
negative features, simultaneously ipresent in it. 

It may further be (pointed out by the objeotors 
that the fourth Bhangs refers not only to 
the positive and the negative elements in the 
thing but to something more, -an aspect whioh 
is not merely the aggregate of "those two elements. 
The perceptual process can give us 'the knowledge 
of the particular features of the object, While 
the oonoeptual deals with the general ideas 
regarding it The said new aspect of the object, which 
is presented by the fourth mode of predioation 
is beyottd the purview of both the perceptual 
and the conceptual processes of cognition. It 
is thus that not only the logical but the psycho- 
logical principles also leave the subject-matter 
of the fourth mode of predioation outside their 
jurisdiction. The Jamas admit that the aspect 
of an object whioh is presented by the fourth 
Bhanga is new. The olgeot in this aspect 
appears as a unity-in-multiplicity, a *one, ' 
holding together the varying “ many ” in organic 
harmony. It depends, no doubt, on the .positive 
and the negative elements in the thing being 
put together but goes beyond it It is not, 



howerer, inoogni^aUe or unknoveable on that 
aooonnt. The view that the 8ttbject->matter of 
the fourth mode of preidieation is beyond the 
ken of the direct as well as the indirect forms 
of knowledge is due to a misconception about 
the scope of their subject-matters It is not 
correct to say that perception graspS only the 
particular feature of an object. A perception is 
not rigidly isolated from the conscious flow; it is 
influenced by what preceded it and is even 
modified by the percipient’s future aims and 
aspirations. It has elements of imagination, both 
reproductiv'e and productive, involved in it. a 
considerable amount of conceptual matter Be- 
sides the apprehension of particularity which is 
perception proper and the ideational factors 
mixed up with it, a perception gives ns the idea 
of the object as a whole, as a back-ground of 
organised unification or harmonisation of its 
varying elements. In conception, similarly, we 
have the idea of a group of common features, 
tinged with the hue of the perception of the 
particular individual of the moment and in 
addition to the cognition of this generality and 
the particularity, an idea of the unified totality 
of the concept. Thus both in perception and 
9 
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conception we haye, besides the percept proper 
and the concept proper, and the ideas associated 
with them, an additional apprehension of the 
concrete totality of their ol:geots, of their nnity- 
in-multiplioity, of their harmonisation of the 
varied elements, inherent in them. This sense 
of the organised entirety in their objects, inrolved 
in perception and conception, -in fact, in all the 
processes of cognition, may 'be called their In- 
tuitional functions. The fields of perception and 
conception are thus much wider than what they 
are supposed to be by the objector, and the new 
feature of the olject, its transcendental aspect 
of unity-in-multiplicity, as revealed by the fourth 
Bbanga, is well within the said Intuitional range 
of those fields. A thing presenting its positive 
and negative elements simultaneously is there- 
fore not in cognisable. 

Experience furnishes us with instances in 
which apparently contradictory characters are 
ascnbed to a being, as a result of which, far 
from being incognisable, it appears to the 
observers in a new light 

( 1 ) Take the case of the Indian Union, 
fighting in Hyderabad and not fighting in other 
places. It is in evidence that the state of 
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Eastern Pakistan has enoroaohed upon some 
tracts, belonging to the Indian Union. The 
Union, however, does not fight for those places 
but chooses to enter into negotiations with 
Paldstan. As regards Hyderabad on the other 
hand, the Union resorted to arms. In the Syad- 
vada way of putting it, India fights in respect 
of some place ( Kshetra ) and India does not 
fight in respect of other place ( Eshetra ). But 
is the way of the Indian Union, inoognisable 
for this ? No : from the apparently contradictory 
conducts of the Indian Government, its true 
character is revealed and we come to know that 
it is essentially a non-violent state which would 
not fight unless the nature of a place i. e. its 
strategic position' makes it unavoidable. 

( 2 ) Take again the attitudes or the moods 
( Bh&va ) of the Indian Union Government in 
connection with the religious questions. It 
suppresses fanaticisms of the Hindus and the 
Moslems alike; it safeguards on the other hand, 
the religious liberty of all the sections of the 
Indian community. Thus, in some oases, it takes 
the attitude of actively disapproving acts done 
by the people in the name of their religions 
and in some cases, it puts on the mood of 
re-assuring them as regards their religious 
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susoeptibiUtleS. Bat the spirit of the Indisdi 
Gfovemment is not rendered insornt&ble thereby. 
We understand from it that it is a seoalar state 
with the aim of meting oat eren-handed jastioe 
to all, 

( 8 ) Let as consider the conduct of the ruling 
princes of India. At the time (Kfila ) when the 
Britishers were ruling India, these princes stack 
to their treaty-rights and maintained the separate 
existence of their states. But when India became 
independent, they agreed to merge their states 
into the Union. In the words of the Anekfinta* 
Tfida, the Indian princes remained separate from 
the Indian dominion at a certain time ( Efila ) 
and they did not remain separate from it at a 
certain time ( E3la ). Here we get an instance 
of the fourth Bhanga, if we consider together 
the above two modes of conduct on the part of 
the Indian princes. The apparentiy contradictory 
characters of their conduct do not render the 
nature of the Indian princes inscrutable in any 
wayj from the application of the fourth mode of 
predication in the case of the princes, wo form 
an idea of their love for freedom which is a real 
element in their character. 

(4) Lastly, consider the stand taken by India, 
with respect to Kashmir. The Indian Union 
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GoTernment has carried on a Tigorous campaign 
against Pakistan. Yet, it has declared to leave 
the Government of Kashmir in the hands of 
tne people of Kashmir. In respect of Pakistan, 
the nature (let us say, the Dravya) of the 
Indian Government is bellicose in connection with 
Kashmir and in respect of the people of Kashmir, 
the nature (Dravya) is not bellicose. Taking 
together these two -positive ( bellicose ) and 
negative (non-bellicose) elements in the nature 
(Dravya) of the Indian Union, we come to 
understand, not that it is indeSnite or unknowable 
but that it is essentially " democratic ", which 
would not brook any interference in the affairs 
of a people from without, but would help them 
in the matter of their self-determination. 

We need scarcely remind the readers that the 
examples given above should not be understood 
as having unchallengeable truths established by 
the correct application of the process of Sy&dvfida. 
The examples given above are nothing more than 
supposed eases in which the process of Sysdvflda 
is attempted to be applied. 

m. 

In the first Section above, we have seen 
that the simultaneous attribution of positive and 
negative characters (of course, from difforent 
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Btand-points ) to a thing is possible and that as 
a matter of faot| reality has both affirmation and 
negation as two of its real constituent elements. 
In the second section, again, we have seen that 
the simultaneous attribution of these apparently 
contradictory characters to a thing does not 
make it inoognisable ; rather, it presents before 
us a novel aspect of the nature of the thing under 
consideration. It is thus that the compresenoe 
of positive and negative elements in a real object 
is conceivable. But this does not mean that 
language has the means of expressing our idea 
of the real co-existenoe of contradictory attributes 
in a thing. The fourth Bhanga states that in 
some respects a thing exists and has positive 
features and that simultaneously, in some respects 
it does not exist and has negative features, and 
we can have the idea of the thing with its 
aspects of simultaneous ^affirmation and negation. 
A word, however, has the power of expressing 
only one aspect of a thing; it can express 
that the thing exists or that it does not exist. 
Lanafuage can ev enjBxpi'esB, by means o f ^complex 
or compound sentenees-tbat a thing exists wd 
then, it does not exist or vice versa, A word 
stands for a simple stereotyped and non-complex 
aspect of a thing ; it is not elastic enough to 
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SicpresB oontradiotory aspeofis of the thing. Thus 
while the implication of the predication of the> 
fourth Bhanga is understandable by means of 
the processes of cognition,' it is not expressible 
in a short simple language All words are, of 
course, the expressions of ideas but not all ideae 
are expressible in words. 

The reality presented by the fourth Bhanga 
is thus inexpressible. It should not be un-* 
noticed, however that like the other Bhangas, 
this Bhanga also is controlled by the indeclinable, 
** Syfit This iniioates that so far as the time, 
the place, the mode and the nature of the object 
as featuring, in its simultane onsly positive an d 
negative character , are conceraed, the thing is 
inexpressible. But the thing is not absolutely 
inexpressible on that account. It is expressible, 
as we have seen, in the cases of the first, the 
second and the third Bhangas ; i e. in the 
oases in which the times, the places, the modes 
and the natures of the object are altered, it is 
' expressible in language. i 

All the same, the object under this fourth 
Bhanga has a distinct oharaoter. although this 
character cannot be expressed in one single word. 
It should be observed that the word, inexpre- 
ssible ” 4008 not stand for the distinct oharaoter; 
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in that oase, the oharaoter would not be 
inexpressihlei being expre3sed through the word 
“ inexpressible ’’ The wprd ' inexpressible * in the 
fourth Bhang a has no positive material oontent ; 
it IS only a confession that the nature of the 
thing under the fourth manner of predication 
eannot be expressed in language. We hare, of 
course, in the four illustrations of this Bhangs 
which we hare giren above, named the characters, 
attributable to the objects of those illustrations. 
It should be understood, however, that the 
oharacters which we have named are not the 
-exact representations of the peculiar nature, 
resulting from the simultaneous attributions of 
affirmation and negation to those objects. In the 
fourth illustration, for instance, a bellicose nature 
and a non-bellicose .nature were simultaneously 
attributed to the Indian Gorernment and the 
nature, emerging therefrom was stated by us 
to be a democratic spirit in the Indian Union. 
But this IB only a descnpdon of its nature and 
not an exact representation of it. The word, 

» democratic” does not stand for the exact nature 
of the Indian Union, as it emerges from the 
simultaneous attributions of a bellicose spirit and 
a non-bellioose spirit to it. The word ” democra- 
tic ” does not express that resulting nature but 
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points only to a fact whioh is the surest indioation 
of the reality of that resnlting nature. As for 
the resnlting nature itself , we hare oer t ainly the 
definite apprehension of it when the positire and 
the negatiye attributions are made but so far as 

~ ~ • 1 ir ~l 1 'I I .1 tlT mm *■ MWflM 

its direct egression is concerned, it remains in- 
expressible; and inezpressibility is due to the 
nature wd function of words themselves, each 
of which can signify only one definit e aspect of 
aJMng, 

The Mimamsakas, however, are opposed to 
the doctrine of the inexpressibility of any reality. 
According to them noumenon sound is the ultimate 
reality, from whioh the world of objects are 
evolved. Every olject and evety aspect of the 
outside reality must be expressible through their 
corresponding names because the latter as the 
fundamental ^abda Brahma which is '* Anfidi- 
nidhana ’’ or eternal, from the very basis of the 
oljeotive reality. Applying this Mimamsa conten* 
tion to the case of the fourth Bhanga of the 
Anekdnta-vfida, it may be said that the nature 
of an object when contradictoiy attributes are 
simultaneously attributed to it, is not incapable 
of being expressed in a word; for, if this be an 
aspect of the real olject which it certainly is 
according to the Jamas, it has for its basic 
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ground, the word and as such, it must ho 
expressible through it. 

The Jainas like all the Schools of Indian 
Philosophy repudiate this Mimfimss doctrine of 
the noumenal reality of sounds. Sounds are 
produced by personal and other efforts ; they are 
subject to modification i e. capable of being 
intensified or lowered in tone ; the fact of their 
annihilation is also manifest to all. If a sound 
were identical with a reality, the very utterance 
of the word, ** Fire ”, would at once haye burned 
one’s tongue. The Mimsmsfi contention about 
an object being erolyed from its corresponding 
name, is contradicted by the fact of the accidental 
ohaiaoter of the latter’s significance; for, the 
meaning of a word is conventional, after all. There* 
being thus no essential and necessary connection 
between words and objects, it is too much to* 
say that every aspect of reality must have name 
for its expression. A fact may be inexpressible, 
if its nature be peculiarly conditioned and the 
aspect of reality, presented by the fourth manner- 
of predication is conditioned exactly this way; 
for, in this Bhanga. affirmation and negation are 
simultaneously attributed to an object and it ia 
beyond the power of a word to express a reality 
with opposing aspects, co-existing in it. 
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If the Jainas are opposed to the Mimsmsfi 
doctrine that every aspect of reality ( and for 
the matter of that, the aspect of reality, presented 
by the fourth Bhanga ) is expressible in words, 
they are also opposed to the other extreme view 
viz , of the Buddhist that realities as they are, 
are beyond the reach of words* According to 
them, a real is rigidly parrionlar; it has its own 
practical efiSciency. This strict particulBrity--or 
Sva-laksanfi as it is called, -has nothing in 
common with or has nothing to do with the 
character of any other object. In perception, we 

come across this pure partioalarity of the real. 
Conception cannot yield this particular aspect, 
as it is based on Kalpanfi or a recollection 
of other matters connected with the olject. 
Conception consists in assimilation and yields a 
general idea wUoh is not real, in as much as 
the general idea is neither particular (Sva-laksans) 
nor is of any Arthar>kriya>ksritva or practical 
efiSoiency, ( e g. a general idea of * water * will 
not quench one’s thirst }. Words are built on 
concepts or general ideas and as such realities 
characterised by Sva-Laksanfi and Artha-Kriy&- 
Kfiritva, are beyond their reach We have already 
shown how it is psychologically impossibl 
isolate perception from conception. Ereryy 
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ption is mixed up with the geueral ourrents of 
the mental Bow end every particularity is 
apprehended onlj as a mode of the * universal 
Conception also is influenced by the particular 
perception of the individual and a concept in its 
oouoreteness is always a general idea, particula- 
rised in a certain manner. Perception again is 
judged to be valid or otherwise, only in light of 
the conceptions brought to bear upon it. It is, 
furthermore, from the percepts that concepts are 
formed* All these go to show how the processes 
of perception and conception are closely connect- 
ed and how the percepts and the conoepts are 
alike indispensable to a proper knowledge of 
reality. Concepts upon which words are founded 
are thus not essentially unrelated to the percep- 
tions of reality. Therefore, to say that words 
are unconnected with the reals as they are, is 
only an abstract view; even the fact that the 
significance of a word is conrentional indicates 
that the convention is not wholly accidental or 
arbitrary but is grounded on some real reasons. 
Reality is thus expressible in words, except 
where, as in. the fourth Bhanga, it is inexpressi- 
ble by its very nature or rather, because of the 
very nature of words. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PIPTB PREDICATION. 

The fifth Bhanga in the Sapta Bhanga Naya is:— 
Byfidaetyeya Syfidavaktavya Eva Ghatah 
By&t-asti-eva Sy&t-Avaktavyah Eva Ghatah. 

In some respeots, the pitcher certainly exista 
and in some respects, it is certainly inexpressible. 

Obviously, this fifth si»tement about the pitcher 
is a combination of the foregoing first and the 
fourth propositions of the Syfid-vsda. A Simila r 
statement may be made about the mattgo-^tree of 
our example. The fifth judg ment, although a 
complex one in appearance i S unitary and sSipTA 
implicati on. In other Words, the^lSaS^ 
which is presentSi by this fifth manner of pre^ 
dication is ajimp]^, ^PifeSUaSpeot, tho^h on 

^to^.refer ^td manifold 
glemants.. The pitcher or the mango-tree of 
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our illustration appears in a simple and novel 
aspeot, when oonsidered in and through this 
mode o£ predication and this aspect is as much 
real as the aspects, presented by the other 
Bhangas. The word, “Eva,” signifies the certainty 
and the definiteness of the knowledge and '*Syfit ” 
refers to the determinant conditions of time, 
place, nature and mode in respect of which the 
predication holds good. 

The first of the two judgments, which 
constitute the predication, presents the positive 
elements of the olject. We have seen that the 
word, ** inexpressible ** although it does not by 
itself signify ai g^ element, neve^eless points 
to on aspec^f the object ive realit y wh ich is 
the result of a simultaneous attribution of the 
positive and the negative features to an object. 
Although syntheticallv. the fifth Bhanga expresse s 
.^t onej undiildgcUamecl.Qf„realh^ analytically 
it is constituted of the two following propositions, - 
( 1 ) It exists ( 2 ) It exists and does not exist. 
It should be observed that the two propositions 
do not involve any real duplication The first 
proposition affirms the elements of existence and 
the first part^ of the second proposition, although 
it refers to the same elements of existence, is 
simultaneously joined to the elements, of non- 
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^sistence and the two elements of affirmation 
and negation, mingled together beyond recogni- 
tion, emerge into a new attribute which by its 
nature is inexpressible in language. The question 
of reduplication does not arise because the 
positive elements referred to in the second pro- 
position have no longer any real and independent 
existence but are merged up in the inexpr essible. 

The fif th predication is not a mere subj ective 
synthesis and analysis of ideas bnt an incorporation 
of an ontolog ical, fact. The question, however, 
may be asked, if this predication really expresses 
any novel feature of the object, which is different 
from the features, expressed by the first of its 
propositions affirming the positive elements or 
by its second proposition, indicating the inexpre- 
ssibility of the object The pitcher exists; this 
yields an idea of the pitcher. The pitcher does 
both exist and not exist; this also gives some 
idea about the object Do we have any new 
idea about the olgeot,--an idea over and above 
the said two ideas, -by combining the two pro- 
positions ! The answer is that a combination of 
the two sides of the reality, indicated by the 
two ideas of affirmation and inexpressibility. 
refers to a new aspect of the reality and a 
resul^gjQe^dpa. Examples will confirm this. 



( 1 ) Thus, let as refer to our first etample, 
in the preceding chapter. The Indian Union 
fights in some places ( Eshetra ) e. g. Hyderabad; 
it does not fight in some places (Kshetra); 
according te the fourth predication^ the nature 
of the Union was inexpressible therefore. Thoug h 
inexpressible, we have chosen to describe it aS 
“ non**Yiolent The Indian Union is thus non- 
violeni-this is one judgment and the other judg- 
ment, according to the fifth Bhangs, is that the 
Union fights in Hyderabadi The combination of 
these two propositions, -the fifth Bhanga gires 
us a new idea and a new aspect of the reality 
i. e, of the Indian Union,-" A non-violent state 
fighting or * a_.%hting state being non- viole nt ' 
is certainly more than a state ' simply fighting ’ 
or a state simply non-violent/’-even more than 
the two phenomena of its fighting and non- 
violence juxtaposed. The unitary and the non- 
complex truth that is implied by the fifth 
predioatiion is that India fighting in Hyderftb&d 
is India having been essentially ‘ injured* ’ 

( 2 ) By application of the fifth Bhangs to the 
Second example of the last chapter, we get the two 
propositions, I. The Indian IJnion Government 
suppresses some acts, done in the name of the 
religion. 2 , The Indian Union Government 
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suppresses such acts and it does not suppress 
such acts, -its nature is inexpressible. The two 
propositions oombined form the 6£th Bhanga and 
points to a mood ( BhfiTa ) o£ the Indian Union, 
which was not implied either in the first propo- 
sition or in the second proposition or in the two 
propositions, simply juxtaposed. We described 
the inexpressible aspect of the Indian Union in 
this case by referring to its secular character. 
The fifth Bhanga thu s presents the Indian Union 
as a secular state sup p ressing some acts done 
in the nam e of religion. Such conception is certa- 
inly more than the conception of a state being 
simply a secular one or a state simply engaged 
in the suppression of religious acts of its people 
or even the two facts, simply put together. The 
fifth Bhanga implies something new, viz , that 
the Indian Union is '* perfectly sincere ’’ in its 
anxiety to see its peoples develop without detriment 
to each other. 

( 3 ) In the third illustration in the last 
chapter, the inexpressible character of the rulmg 
princes of India was estabUshed with reference 
to the different times ( Eftla ) of their different 
, modes of activity. It was seen that they remained 
separate from the Indian dominion at one lime 
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and that they did not remain separate at another 
time# These two apparently contradiotoiy manners 
of their actions rendered their character inexpre- 
ssible by which we meant that the princes were 
freedom-loving. To this proposition established 
by the fourth predicatiooi if we add the propo- 
sition of the first Bhanga, we get the propositions 
of the fifth Bhanga, as:-!. That the princes were 
freedom-loving and 2. That the princes remained 
separate at one time from the Indian Government. 
These two propositions put together give us a 
new idea about the princes which cannot be 
found in the two propositions, taken separately 
or in simple juxtaposirion. The application of 
the principle of the fifth Bhanga in the case of 
the princes, brings out a real aspect of their 
character, -viz , a tendency to look upon their 
traditional isolation as the best safeguard for 
their independence, 

( 4 ) In the fourth illustration of the foregoing 
chapter wo saw that with respect to Kfishmir, 
the Indian Government’s attitude was in some 
respects bellicose and in some respects not 
bellicose. The fourth Bhanga considered together 
the two apparently, opposing features of the 
Union Government’s stand-point and established 
that the nature ^ Dravya ) of the Indian Govern- 



ment tres inesprossible. By this, we meant that 
tbc Indian Govornmont was essentially a demo- 
cratic state. The two propositions o£ the fifth 
Bhanga in this connection would then he:-l. 
India has a bellicose spirit in some respect, 2, 
India is democratic. These two propositions 
combined present the Indian state in a new light, 
that it positively acts up to the noble ideals which 
it puts before iWn aspect which was not evident 
either in the fitst proposition of affirmation or in 
the second proposition of inexpressibility or even 
in those two propositions, simply put together 
side by side 

One should once more remember that the 
above illnstrations shomng the application of the 
doctrine of Syftdvfida are not meant to affirm that 
the application of the doctrine has been perfect 
in them. It is not intended that the conclusions 
therein should be accepted as undisputable. 
The illustrations show only the manner of 
application of the Sapta Bhanga, may he, in a 
most imperfect way. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SIXTH PREDICATION. 

SyfinnsstjeTa SyfidayaktaTja Eyb Ghatab. 

Syfit-nssti-era SjSt-araktavja Bra Ghatah. 

Id some respects, the pitcher does certaiDly 
not exist and in some respects, the pitcher is 
eertainly inexpressible. 

The above is the way in which the sixth 
manner of predicafioa in the Sapta Bhanga Naya 
is pot. A converse to the fifth Bhanga, this 
sixth predication consists in attributing a negative 
aspect to an object and then attributing both a 
positive and a negative aspect to it simultaneously. 
It is thus a combination of the second and the 
fourth modes of predication. This manner of 
predication presents a new aspect of reality. 
Accordingly, if you say that the mango-tree of 
our example is not fruit-beBiing under certain 
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conditions and the mango-tree in its relation to 
&uit-bearing is inexpressible in some respects, 
the proposition indioates something more than 
what are implied either in the first proposition 
expressing the negative side o£ the mango-tree 
or in the next proposition indicating its natnre 
as inexpressible or even in the two propositions 
simply put side by side. As indicated by the 
word, “eva” there is no uncertainty about this 
novel idea or the usual aspect of the reality, 
revealed by the sixth Bhanga. Although but a 
partial aspect of the reality, it is neverthless as 
much real as the other partial aspects revealed 
by the other Bhangas anj the corresponding idea 
of it, as much definite as the ideas, corresponding 
to the other partial aspects, expressed by the 
other manners of predication. The qualification, 
** Syat ”, as in the other oases, refers to the 
determinates of time, place, mode and nature, 
within the limits of which the reality as expre- 
ssed by the sixth Bhanga, lives, moves and has 
its being. 

, What has been said about the fifth Bhanga 
applies exactly to the case of the sixth Bhanga. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the sixth Bhanga 
consists of two propositions viz,, one expressing 
negation and the other, simultaneous affirmation 
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and negafiibn, there is no real reduplication in it.^ 
For, in the second proposition affirmation and 
negation are mingled np and assimilated into a 
new attribute altogether, so that there cannot 
be any reduplication in compounding the element 
of negation with this new attribute, as done in' 
the SKth Bhanga 

This sb:th mode of predication, as indicated 
already is not a mere subjective judgment born 
of a subjective manner of joining a negative view 
about a thing with another view regarding it. 
The sixth predication is an objective category, 
a real relationship subsisting between a real 
thing and one of its real attributes. The Jaina 
thinkers maintain that this real relationship 
between realities outside is faithfully mirrored in 
our subjective apprehensions, so that from the 
novelty of the corresponding idea which we find 
in us, we are justified in concluding that the 
relationship subsisting between the reals outside 
and independent of us, is equally novel. Accor- 
dingly, we shall end the consideration of this 
sixth predication by discussing only our examples 
of the fifth chapter, as we have done in the case 
of the fifth Bhanga in the last chapter. 

( 1 ). In the first example, w'e found how with 
regard to someplace (KBheti:a)e. g. Hyderabad; 
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tbe Indian Union fought while with regard 
to 8omo other plaoe ( E^hetra ) e. g. the places 
encroached upon by F&kist&u, it did not fight 
hut chose to carry on negotiations with the 
encroaching State. This rendered the nature of 
the Indian Union inespressible in accordance 
with the principle of the fourth Bhanga. But 
although language is incapable of expressing 
the exact nature of the Indian Union in this 
connection when two apparently contradictory 
lines of action are attributed to it, we hare chosen 
to describe it as * non-riolent *. This non-violence 
is a new attribute, transcending the said two 
positive and negative aspects. Accordingly, when 
the sixth Bhanga says that the Indian Union is 
non-fighting in respect of some places and is non- 
violent in some respects, it gives us a new in- 
formation about the nature of the Indian Union. 
It refers to “ wonderful patience * on the part 
of the 'Indian State which thus is an essential 
part of its nature, an attribute which was not 
implied either in the judgment of negation or in 
the judgment, referring to inexpressibility or in 
the two judgments if they are simply placed 
side by side. 

. ( 2 ). The second example referred simultan- 

eously to both the Interfering and the non- 
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interfering attitades (Bb&Ta)o£ the Indian Union 
in the matters of the religions of its peoples and 
for that, its nature was indicated as inexpressible 
in some respect. If we add to this judgment 
of inexpressibility, the negative judgment about 
the Indian State that it is non-'interferinor in 
the religious matters of its people, we get the 
sixth Shanga which reveals a new aspect of the 
character of the Indian State. The sixth Bhanga 
will in no manner be a re-statement of the matters 
stated in the second and the fonrth Bbapgas in 
as much as it indicates a novel character in the 
Bidian State viz., “ a liberal-mindedness ” which 
is neither indicated in the judgment that it is 
non-interfering in matters of religion not in its 
eharaoter as a secular state by which we described 
its inexpressible nature nor even in the said 
two judgments, if simply juxtaposed. 

8 ). In connection with the third example 
ofthe fifth chapter, we saw that the nature of the 
Indian princes was established as inexpressible. 
With respect to the time (Ksla ) of the British 
suzerainty, the princes kept their states separated 
from' the In^an Union and with respect to the 
time ( Kfila ) when India attained her indepen- 
dence they did not keep their states so separated* 
The consequent inexpressible character of the 
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princeB * attitude, as establisbed by the fourth 
Bhauga was, however, described by us, as * free- 
dom-loving’ So, when the sucth manner of 
predication made two judgments,-viz., 1 . The 
ruling chiefs did not keep their pnncipalities 
isolated from the Indian Union when India became 
independent and 2 . The chiefs were freedom- 
loving;-we do not get the same attributes re- 
stated but come across a new aspect of the 
princes ’ character viz , ’a capadty to act in 
accordance with the Spirit of the time an aspect 
which could be found neither in the negative 
judgment nor in the judgment of the fourth 
manner of predication nor even in the two judg- 
ments, externally put together. 

( 4 ). With reference to the fourth example 
also, we get a similar simple, unitary and novel 
idea about the object under observation. So far as 
the people of Kashmir are concerned, the nature 
( in a sense, the Diavya ) :of the Indian Union 
is not bellicose in respect of their country. S 9 
far again as the invading people of Pakistan 
are concerned, the nature ( in a sense, the Dravya ) 
of the Indian Government is bellicose The two 
propositions render the nature of the Indian 
GKivernment as inexpressible, -bellioose-oum-not- 
bellicose, and we have chosen to describe this 
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inexpressible nstnre as ^demooratio”. The siz^h 
Bfaanga pttts forward the two propositions- 1. The 
Indian State Is not bellicose by natnre in some 
respects and 2. It is democratic in nature in some 
respects. The two propositions when compounded 
reTeal a new character of the Union which may 
be called Marge-hearted sympathy’- a character 
which could not be traced either in the second 
or in the fourth Bhanga or in the two Bhangas, 
simply placed side by side. 

It needs scarcely any reminding that the 
illustraiiions ^ren abore show only how for the 
purposes of establishing the conclusions therein, 
the methodology of the Sysd-Tsda has been 
applied Accordingly, those conclusions need not 
he accepted as absolutely true - far less, as con- 
clusion arrired at by a faultless application of 
Sysd-vada The examples show only the formal 
aspect of the manner of the application of the 
doctrine and do not guarantee the material 
correctness of the application. 



CHAPTER VIH. 

The Seventh Predication. 

The seventh and the last proposition in the- 
seven-fold predioatlons is pnt as - 

Syfidastyeva Sy&nnsstyeva Syadavaktavya 
Eva Ghatah, 

Syftt-asti-eva Syst-n&sti-eva Syfit-avaktavyaL 
Eva Gbatah. 

In some respects the pitcher does oertunly 
exist, in some respects the pitcher does oertainly 
not exist, in some respects the pitcher is oe^ 
tainly inexpressible. 

Apparently, this seventh lorm of predica«- 
tions is more comprehensive than the other 
six Bhangas but still it is not a complete 
presentation of the reality; it presents, 
like the other forms of j^redications, only one 
particular aspect of an object, which was beyond 
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the purview of the other modes of predioations. 
!rho seventh predioation is a oombination of the 
first, the second and the fourth forms of predi- 
oations; or, it may be looked upon as the third 
and the fourth forms combined. Inspite of 
the foot that it is a compound of a number of 
predications, the seventh predication yields a 
novel and unitary idea, and the aspect of reality 
which is the object of the idea is also novel 
and unitary. In other words, as the idea of the 
mango-tree as fruit-bearing in some respectSi 
then, not-fruit-boaring in some respects and 
inexpressible in some respects, is different from 
the idea of the mango-tree, simply as fruit- 
hearing or as not-fruit-bearing or as inexpressible, 
so the mango-tree as a reality as fruit-bearing 
under certain conditions, then as not-fruit-bearing 
under certain conditions and then as inexpressible 
in some respects, is different from the mango- 
tree simply as fruit-bearing, or simply as not*^ 
fruit-bearing or simply as inexpressible. As in 
jtbe case of the other Bhangas, the idea and the 
.reality, involved in the seventh Bhanga,-eaoh of 
which synthetically is after all but one simple 
unity though analytically oomplex,-are certain 
and definite-as the indeclinable " Eva ” attached 

I 

(o the proposition signifies. And lastly, the word 
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** Sjfit ” indioBteSi bb in tbe case o£ the othet! 
Bhangas, so in the case of the seventh predioa-' 
tion also, that the aspect of reality presented by 
it is true only within the limits of its own nature; 
time, place and modification. It remains for ns 
to illustrate the application of this seventh 
manner of predication and for this, we shall 
draw upon the examples, mentioned in the 
foregoing fourth chapter. 

( 1 ) In the first example there, we saw 
firstly that Marshal Tito was an extreme commu- 
nist in some lines of his action ( Bhfiva ) and 
was not an extreme communist in some respects. 
These two attitudes of Tito were kept in successive 
views by the American people, as a result of 
which he appeared in an additional aspect before 
them viz., as a ** reasonable man to deal with *\ 
This is the result of the application of the third 
Bhanga. The said two attitudes of Tito, instead 
of being considered successively may be consi- 
dered simultaneously and this would make his 
nature inexpressible, in accordance with the 
application of the fourth Bhanga. This inexp- 
ressible aspect of Marshal Tito’s nature may be 
said to consist in ’a tendency to avoid the 
extremes of political views ’. Now, if we join 
together these results of the third and the fourth 
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forms of predications-tbat “ Marshal Tito is a 
reasonable man ” and that "he aroids the extremes 
of political views ”, we apply the seventh form 
of predications whereby we get an insight into 
a new aspect of Marshal Tito's character viz,, 
that he is 'a morally strong man, ’-an idea, 
which was not yielded by the third and the 
fonrth predications taken singly or by being 
simply put side by side. 

( 2 ) In the second example, as regards its 
essential nature ( Dravya } Pakistan was found 
to be a theocratic state in some respects and 
not a theocratic state in some respects. The 
third manner of predications considers these two 
characters of Pakistan one after the other and 
imputes to it the character which may be 
described as,-" opportunism. ’ 

* Those two features of Pakistan, theocratic 
and untheocratic, may be considered together on 
the line of the fourth Bhanga and one would 
apprehend that the nature of the state of Pakistan 
is inexpressible in certain respects by which we 
may roughly mean that it is " unreliable. ” The 
seventh Bhanga would combine these two views 
abont Pakistan, -that ' it is an opportunist state ’ 
and that ' it is an unreliable state, ' and yield the 



idea that it is woqV at its basis, a view which 
is not contemplated in the first, the sooond, the 
thitd and the fourth modes of predications regarding 
it, either in their severalty or jointness. 

( 3 ) Let U6 now oonsidor the third example. 
As regards some of its oountrios (Kshotra ) 
Europe is oommunisdc and it is not oommunistic 
in rospoot of its other countries ( Eshetra ). The 
diird predication considers these two aspeots of 
Europe, one after the other and thereby points 
out a novel aspect that Europe has its political 
ideals in the melting pot Considering the 
communistio and the unoommunistio aspects of 
Europe simultaneously instead of successively 
one would find on the line of the fourth predi- 
oarion that the nature of Europe is inexpressible 
in some respeots, by which one may think that 
after all, Europe has the good of its people at 
its heart. The seventh manner of predioation 
oombines these two views about Europe, -that it 
has its political ideals in the melting pot and 
that it has the good of the people at its heart, 
and indicates a healthy optimism in the nature 
of Europe, altogether, a new aspect not revealed 
by any other Bhanga, 

( 4 } Id the last example, discussed in the 
fourth chapter, the present plight of the nationa- 
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list China was considered. It was seen that she 
was snooessful in her civil wars at some time 
( £&la ) and that she was nnsnccessfol at other 
times ( Ksla ). Taking into consideration these 
two facts one after the other, it was found on 
the line of the third Bhangs, that * the nationalist 
China was wanting in self-reliance. * Then 
again considering these two facts simultaneously 
on the line of the fourth Bhanga, the nature 
of the nationalist China would appear to be in* 
expressible in some respects, which may be 
described as that She was powerless against 
the popular upsurge.’* These two truths combined 
in the manner of the seventh predication reveal 
still another novel fact about Ohiang’s China 
viz., that * it is not broad-based on the well-being 
of the Chinese people. ’ 

It should be remembered that the illustrations 
above show how the method of the Sapta Bhanga 
may be formally applied to a mode of arguments. 
They do not show that the application of the 
Sapta Bhanga in those cases has been materially 
correct It is thus always possible that the 
conclusions in them may after all be found to 
be incorrect and ho better than the opinions of 
the protagonists. 



CHAPTER IX. 

COUNTER-SUGGESTIONS CONSIDERED. 

The seven modes of predications have been 
described in the preceding chapters and the 
Jaina thinkers maintain that in predicating about 
a thing all these seven modes are to be applied, 
in order that the real nature of it in all its 
aspects may be understood. As has already 
been pointed out, their number of seven-neither 
more nor less-is due to the facst that ( in the 
words of Vadideva } with reference to each attri* 
bute or mode in oonnection with the thing, seven 
forms of relationships are possible; this is due 
to the number of questions which arise in their 
connection and which are seven; and the questions 
are seven because the doubts from which they 
arise are seven; the doubts again are seven in 
number because the aspects of the thing in 
connection with which the doubts may arise are 
seven. In short the doctrine of the seven-fold 
11 
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possibility is b&sed on the recognition of the 
seven aspects of a thing. 

It may, however, be pointed oat that a thing, 
according to the Jainas themselves, has an 
infinice number of aspects. If so, why confine 
the predications to seven onlyl Instead of the 
Sapta or seven Bhangas why should we not 
recognise Ananta or an infinite number of 
Bhangas 1 The Jainas urge that the doctrine of 
the Sapta Bhanga does not mean that a thing 
is possessed of only seven attributes or that it 
has only seven modes. It recognises on the 
contrary that the thing has an infinite number 
of attributes and modes but holds that if one of 
these attributes or modes is considered in relation 
to the thing, the thing would present seven 
'aspects, neither more nor less. The question 
of the Ananta Bhanga, as an epistemological 
theory in respect of the nature of a thing does 
not thus arise. 

* One may be tempted to contend that the number 
of the Sapta Bhanga can at least be increased 
by one Bhanga and that, in this way. The 
fourth Bhanga, as we have seen, attributes 
* inexpressibilify * to the thing. If so, why should 
not * expressilali^ ’ also be supposed to be an j 
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attribute o£ it ? The contention is based on a 
three-£old nusoonoeption. S'irstly, 'inexpressibility’ 
attributed to the thing by the fourth Bhanga is 
not a real attribute of it. * Inexpressibility * as 
we haye already pointed out, does not form a 
real element of the nature o£ a thing ; it is only 
a confession that the real element of the thing 
as found out by the fourth Bhanga cannot be 
expressed in language. To call a thing ' inex- 
pressible * is not to express any real nature of 
it but is only to make a negative statement 
about it. If, then, * inexpressibility ’ is not a 
real attribute, no question of including ' expressi- 
bility ’ as a category of understanding or of 
reality can arise. Secondly, the inclusion of 
* expressibility ’ as an additional category as 
opposed to ‘inexpressibility’ is wholly uncalled for, 
because in the first three Bhangas, ‘expressibility ’ 
of the nature of a thing is distinctly assumed 
in three ways viz., its ‘expressibility’ as a 
positive real, its ‘expressibility’ as a negative 
real and then, its ‘expressibility’ as a real, 
successively positive and negative. And lastly, it 
may be pointed out that if one insists on ‘ inex- 
pressibility ’ being acknowledged as an attribute 
of a thing, -well, he is welcome to consider it in 
connection with the thing in the way of Sapta 
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Bhftnga. But to tfonsidei * oxprdstibility * > as ft 
Bhsngft in itstlf is wrong. The Sapta Bhanga 
points out the real reladonships in which a 
given attribute or mode stands to a thing and 
expfessibility * cannot be looked npOn as a i%al 
relation between them. 

It may next be urged that if by comUning 
the first, the second and the third predications 
'wth the fourth, the fifth, the sixth and the 
seventh forms of predications have been obtained, 
then additional propositions may be obtained by 
combining the same three propositions with the 
third. The view is iilogioal. The positive and 
the negative ideas that give rise to the resulting 
idea in the fourth predication are mingled up 
and assimilated beyond recognition, so that in 
combining the ideas of the first, the second and 
the third Bhangas with the idea of the fourth 
Bhanga, the fifth, the sixth and the seventh 
predications enter into fresh relationships with 
a fresh idea and as such, yield fresh ideas and 
fresh aspects of reality. The same, however, 
dannot be said of the three proposed Bhangas. 
'For, what is, for example, the third Bhanga ? 
Th6 pitcher exists and then, it does not exist. It 
is true that this third Bhanga yields a new idea 
in some respects, which is beyond the ken of 
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the first and the second predications. Bat as we 
have pointed out, inspite of the novelty, of the 
idea involved in the third Bhanga, the ideas of 
the first and the second Bhangas are neverthe- 
less present jin it. The result is, thjs 

third Bh^uga remains essentially as ' the pitcjiier 
firstly exists ’ and * the pitcher thereafter ,doeB 
jLot exist * ; and if we add to this the proposition 
of the first predication, 'the pitcher exists ' or the 
proposition of the second predication, ‘ thjs pitcher, 
does not exist * or the proposition of the third 
predication itself, we gain no new idea thereby 
but only tautologous reduplications. Accordingly, 
any attempt to increase the number of the 
predications cf the Anek&nta>v&da by combining 
the first, the second or the third with the third 
manner of predication is futile 

The number of predications in the Sapta 
Bhanga cannot thus be increased to more than 
seven. But it may be asked: cannot the said’ 
number be decreased I It is urged by the 
Mimfimsa thinkers that the .first predication and 
the second predication are essentially the same . 
To say A is B ” is the same thing as to say 
“ A is not not-B ’ i. e. to say that ‘ the pitcher' 
exists as a pitcher ’ is the same as ito say tbatl 
* the pitcher does not esist as the notrpitoher \ 
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Therefore, when either of the first and the second >> 
Bhangas is stated, the other becomes unnecessary 
and tautologous. In reply to this contention, it 
may be pointed out that the two Bhangas, the 
first and the second, are not the same, either 
logically or ontologically. Logically, the first 
predication is based on the principles of Identity 
and second, on that of contradiction. In the 
next place, the second predication, although 
it implies and is implied in the first, presents 
the object in a new light, as every body's ex- 
perience tells him and as we have attempted 
to show in our illustrations. To reduce the 
number of the seven predications by eliminating 
either the first or the second is thus not possible, 
witbont ignoring the verdict of experience. 

The first and the second Bhangas give real 
sides of the object under investigation and both 
of them are indispensable on that account 
It may, however, be urged that the other fire 
predications are only the combinations of these 
two fundamental propositions and as such, are 
not so indispensable. But as has been pointed 
out and attempted to be shown by illustrations, 
the remaining five predications including even 
the fifth, the sixth and the seventh predications 
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do refer to new aspects of reality. If this is do/ 
their relevancy oannot be denied and their 
eliminations from the Sapta Bhanga cannot be 
advisable, if a complete view of the reality is 
one's aim and olqeot. 

It may next be urged that in the fourth 
Bhanga. we get the first predioation as well as 
the second predication. The fifth, the sixth and 
the seventh predications are nothing but the 
same first and the second predications entering 
into combination with the fourth which already 
embodies a combination of them and the fifth, the 
sixth and the seventh are practically reduplica* 
tions of the fourth Accordingly, nothing can be 
expected to he gained from the fiith, the sixth 
and the seventh Bhangas beyond what is con* 
tained in the fourth It may, however, be stated 
in reply to this contention that the first and 
the second predications when they form the- 
fourth, lose their individual matters in it, so 
much BO, and so completely, that the fourth 
Bhanga emerges as a fully independent judgment 
with its own peculiar novel matter. The fourth 
predioation embodies a new idea about the olgeot 
and its combinations with the first, the second 
and the third predications give newer aspects of 
reality. It is therefore not possible to eliminate 
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the fifth, the sixth and the soTenth predioations 
from the Sapta Bhanga. 

The last but not the least attempt to deorease 
the number of the judgments of the Aneksnta- 
Tfida consists in a sort of identification of the 
third with the fourth Bhanga. It is pointed out 
that both the Bhangas consist after all in apply- 
ing the apparently contradictory attributes to one 
and the same olject. It is true that in the case 
of third predication, the applications of the attri- 
butes are successive i e. one after the other, 
whereas in the case of the fourth Bhanga the. 
applications of the attributes are simultaneous. 
Time, however, is but a formal afOiir, the materi- 
al point in both being the application of con- 
tradictory attributes to one and the same olject 
so that there cannot be any real use in looking 
upon them as two separate predications. This 
contention may be shown to be unsound botht 
on formal and material grounds. In the third pro- 
position, the two predicationB are made one after 
the other and the proposition stands as : ' the 
pitcher is existent and non>edstent, ' a compound 
judgment with its two elements appearing se- 
parate from each other. The fourth predication, 
although in appearance a similar compound 
Judgment, is put in the form of a simple pro-.. 
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position as; the pitohor is inesprossible A 
compound judgment is different from a simple 
judgment and on this formal ground, the third 
predication is different from the fourth. Syfid- 
Tfido however, is not a mere system of formal 
logic; it is more than that, in as much as it 
deals with real relations between objects as they 
are in themselves It transoonds the limits of 
formal logic and appeals to esperience for the 
knowledge of realities as they are. It 6nds 
that an object to which contradictory aspects 
are attributed one after other is not the same 
as the ol:ject to which those aspects are attri- 
buted simultaneously. The very fact that when 
those different attributes are applied to the 
thing successively in the manner of the third 
predication, the nature of the thing continues to 
be expressible in language, while in the case of 
those attributes being applied to the thing sim- 
ultaneously, its nature becomes inexpressible in 
words, -goes to show that there is a material 
difference between the nature of the thing, as 
revealed by the third Bbanga and its nature asi 
presented by the fourth Bbanga The difference 
between the two natures in the self-same thing 
as manifest respectively jn the two Bhangas may> 
be better understood by the following analogy.* 
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Take a nuoiber of rings of the same size. Arrange ' 
them in a oontinnons line putting them side by 
side close to one another and suppose they are 
made to stick to one another. You get a long 
chain thereby in which each of the indiridnal 
rings is clearly perceptible along with their per- 
ception as a numerical total viz,, as a long chain. 
Now, disengage the rings from the chain and 
put them one upon another. Thereby you do 
not get any longer the perception of the rings 
in their indiridnalities bat yon get instead the 
impression of a thick belt-like object. The idea 
that emerges from the third Bhan^a is somewhat 
like the perception of the long chain, made 
up of a nnmber of rings, pat one after the other, 
while the idea that we get from the application 
of the fourth Bhanga is like the perception 
of the thick belt-like whole into wMch the 
indiridnal oonstitaent rings are mingled up. The- 
idea issuing from the tiurd Bhanga is different 
from the idea inrolved in the fourth, just as the 
perception of the chain is (Ufferent ob7loa8ly from 
that of the belt-like totality The third and the 
fourth forms of predications have their own matters 
different from each other. Bach of them rereals 
one particular aspect of the object and from the 
consideration of the particular featares, expressed 
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by them, it is noror possiblo to identify tho 
third Bhnnga with tho fourth* Tho reduotion of 
the numbor of propositions in tho SaptA Bhenga 
cannot thus bo oifocted by assimilating tho tiboro 
two Bbnngas into ono. 

Boality is thus not confinod to any ono or 
more ( less than tho above sovon ) of its attributoSp 
modes or features. Each o£ those features is not 
of course illusory but real in its own way i. o., 
each expressing only a partial aspect of tho roal 
whole This real whole is comprohensivo, incor* 
porating in itself all the above seven partial ns-' 
pects and organising them nil in a perfectly 
hatmoniouB unity. 



CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

The present eultural age is marked by an 
historical study o£ every problem. In matters 
philosophical, attempts are often made to trace 
the origin of any system in the earlier specula- 
tions, The metaphysical theories of one Indian 
system have thus been sometimes referred to 
those of another Indian system and been looked 
upon as outgrowths of the latter We have, 
however, maintained that so far as the Indian 
philosophical systems are concerned, any attempt 
to derive one system from another, is bound 
to fail We have seen, for example, the endea- 
vours of sincere scholars to look upon the Jaina 
philosophy as an offshoot &om Buddhism or from 
the Yedio systems as also the contrary attempts 
to regard the Jama system as the original 
■speculation from which Buddhism and even the 
Vedic systems have arisen. The arguments and 
-evidences on these lines have never appeared 
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to ns to be oonvinoing ILnd the oonolttdond^ 
aboept&ble. We thifik, however that although 
such chronological determinations ib respect of 
the different systems of Indian Philosophy are 
never possible because the rndimentai^ stages 
o£ each of them have irretrievably been lost 
yet a study of them in their logical relationships 
to one another is not only possible but essential 
to a proper estimate of each of them. You 
Cannot, for example, dually decide whether the 
Jaina system has cbronologioally arisen from the 
Sfinkhya philosophy or whether, as the Jainas 
contend, the Sfinkhya system has arisen from 
the Jaina philosophy, -yet it is always interesting 
and useful to see how the speculations of each 
of these two systems, easily lead to or just 
recede from those of the other. Our ancient 
thinkers studied the philosophical systems always 
in this comparative way and this logical com- 
parison is not only profitable but the only possible 
manner of estimating them correctly. 


The Anekfinta-vfida is the distinctive feature 
of the Inna phAoBophy Jand notmthstanding thi 
attempts of some soholUB to traoe the dooteine 

ft of the Vedifl or 

tte Bnddhistio systems, we mrintain that the 

Anekanta-ydda is ohronolo^lly undetiyaW, 
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from the prinoiples of any other system. It is 
thus a unique doctrine of the Jaina philosophy 
and it is its original oontribution to the course 
of the world-thought. Beality is never absolute, 
self-centred or abstract but is always many-sided 
in accordance with the plurality of its relation- 
ships to the manifold other reals. It is one 
and many, eternal and eyanescent, general and 
particular, immutable and changingi real and 
phenomenal and so on, -always the abode of 
apparently opposite features all harmonised into 
a concrete whole. This is the essence of the 
Sysd-vfida and this Syad-vfida is the soul of the 
Jaina philosophy. The attitude of the Sy&d-yfida 
towards the other systems of Philosophy is what 
befits its above nature. An object is Aneksnta 
or possessed of many aspects, each of which 
expresses only a partial aspect of the olgeot. 
None of the seven predications of the Anekanta- 
vada is thus either absolutely correct or abso- 
lutely wrong. Each is correct in its own way 
and each is wrong as every partial view of an 
olject is wrong. The Jainas do not contend 
that the theories of the other systems of Philo- 
sophy are wholly wrong. They hold that each 
of those theories has admittedly a rational basis 
and -is acceptable to some extent. The Jaina 
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'thinkers point out th&t the theories of the other 
.schools of Philosophy being but partial views 
of the oozDprehensive reality, are naturally at 
variance with each other; and that they would 
find their final reconciliation in the Syfid-v&da, 
In short, the Jainas would not object to the ad* 
missibility of any theoiy of the other schools of 
Philosophy, provided it is qualified by a *‘Syfit.” 

Let us now examine the standpoints of the 
Sysd-vftda regarding some of the theories of the 
Indian systems, in light of what we have stated 
above. With respect to the ultimate Reality or 
substance, the Vedfinta says that it is one, the 
Sankhya-Yoga says the Realities are two-fold 
viz., the Prakrti or the ultimate material reality 
and the Purusas or souls which are many, while 
according to the Nyaya-Vaise^ka the material 
atoms as well as the souls, as also Kala or time, 
Dik or directions are the ultimate Realities In 
a way, it may be said that so far as the number 
of the ultimate realities is concerned, the Vedanta 
takes a strictly monistic, the Sankhya, a duali- 
stie and the Nyaya, pluralistic view and each of 
these Schools opposes the others. The Jainas 
would say that each of these views is correct 
to a certain extent and each suffers from one- 
sided partiality. They point out that if by 
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substance we are to mean that which is the 
basis of all phenomeualities, then the Yed&ntic 
view that the substance is one is certainly right. 
But in consideration of the fundamental differences 
in their nature i. e., that between the conscious and 
the unoonsoions, a dualism between the psychical 
and the unpsychical realities is maintainable. 
In view, again, of their esclusiyeness of each 
other, the material atoms, time etc., are reals, 
as held by the Nyfiya-VmSesika. The difference 
between the three views about the ultimate 
reality is thus a difference of standpoints only 
and the three Schools oppose each other, because, 
as the Jainas point out, each of them regards 
its stand-point as the only possible stand-point 
and forgets that there may by other stand-points 
as well. From the Sy&d-vada point or view-, 
( 1 ) the ultiniate reality is one ( the Vadsnta 
theory ) in some respects, ( 2 ) it is dual, ( the 
Sfinkhya theory ) in some respects, and ( S ) it is 
manifold (the Nyaya theory) in some respects, 
as explained above. In the Jaina Syfid-vfida 
dootrine then, ‘ the validity-to-some-extent, * to 
which each of the three Schools can rightly lay 
claim, is acknowledged while their mutual opposi- 
tions are avoided. 

Regarding modes, again, the Vedanta contends 
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that Modes are unreal while the Nyflya holds 
that Modifioations are real. According to the 
Sy&d-vfida doctrine, a Mode has no esistenoe ( as 
the Vedanta maintains ) apart £rom its underlying 
substance ; it is unreal in^this respect. A Mode, 
again, is the cast or the form in which the 
substance is presented; it is real ( as the Nyfiya 
urges ) in this sense. The Jainas thus maintain 
that a Mode is real in certain respects and that 
it is unreal also in certain respects. According 
to them, the real Keality is always the Modified 
substance or the substantiated Mode and both 
the Vedfinta and the Nyfiya, inspite of the 
partiality of their views as pointed out above, 
are wrong in creating a barrier between the 
substance and its mode. 

In respect of the famous dbotrine of causa- 
lilty again, the Nyfiya, the Sfinkhya and the 
Vedfinta theoAes are opposed to one another. The 
Sfinkhya position is known as the Sat-kfirya-vfida 
and aooordlng to it, the effect Is pre-existent 
in the course, even from before its manifestation 
as the effect. According to the Asat-kfirya-^vfida 
theory of the Nyfiya philosophy, on the other 
hand, the effect is a totally new phenomenon, not 
pre-esistent in the cause. The Vedfinta, again, 

12 
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maintains 'that it is the oauso which has reality 
and that what is called the e'ffect, is Anirraehaniya 
or indescribable, being neither the same as the 
cause nor distinct from it. The Jainas solve the 
problem of the cause and efieot, by applying 
their theory of the Anekftnta to it. They point 
out that the Sfinkhya view is correct in some 
respects; tor so far as the substance underlying 
the effect and the cause is concerned, it is the 
same, it persists in its imrnutability through the 
cause and the effect which nre two modes of its 
expression; therefore, in a very real sense, the 
effect IS existent even before its emergence as 
an effect. On the other hand, effect is also a new 
phenomenon, in some respects; it has its own 
significance, own practical efSdency and all those 
features which pertain to a real feature were not 
in evidence before its emergence. Thus the Jainas 
admit the partial validity of both the Sfinkhya 
and Ny&ya views; from the standpoint of its 
underlying substance, the effect is existent from 
before its emergence; from the consideration 
of the effect as a mode, it is a new pheno- 
menon not existent before its actual appearance. 
The “ Syfit would thus reconcile the two 
contending views, The Jainas would even go 
further and show that even the Vedfinta view 
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is acceptable to a certain extent and this is 
in this way* It has been seen that the effect 
is pre-existent in some sense and that it is not 
pre-existent also in some sense. The Vedfintists, 
however, take a negative view of the position 
and say that the effect is, therefore, neither pre- 
existent nor not pre-existent; from this, they 
would firstly conclude that the effect is Anirva> 
ohaniya or indescribable and in the next place, 
that it is unreal. The Jainas, on the contrai^, 
prefer to take a more realistic view and face the 
facts as they are i. e. as they are experienoed,- 
which are that the effect is pre-existent in some 
sense and that it is not pre-existent in some 
sense They would combine these two facts and 
in light of the fourth form of predication, say 
that the effect is Avaktavya or inexpressible. 
This Jaina view sounds something like the 
Vedfinta view. According to both, the effect 
cannot be exactly defined in language and the 
Vedanta theory would be unobjectionable certainly 
m this sense. Unfortunately, the Vedanta goes 
definitely towards .absolutism and contends that 
the ‘ mdescribability ' ol the effect means its 
unreality ’. The Jainas, on the contrary, main- 
tain that the ' inexpressiUlity ’ of the effect is 
not absolute, that the , effect, is * inexpressible 
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only in some respects * and that far from its 
* inexpressibility * meaning the ‘ unreality * of 
the effect, the * inexpressibility ’ indicates a real 
aspect of the oharaoter of the effect, viz,, a 
definitely positive-cum-negative nature of it. 

Instances may thus be multiplied of cases 
where contending philosophical views find their 
reconciliation in the Jaina doctrine of the 
Syfid^vfida. We shall deal only with one more 
such a case and close this part of our survey of 
the comprehensiveness of the AnekiOita-vsda 
It is well known how the Mimsmsa school 
maintains the doctrine of the eternity of sounds. 
On the other hand, the Nysya thinkers 
lay stress on the adventitious character of 
sounds and contend that sounds are impermanent 
prodnct-*phenomena having both a beginning 
and an end. These two are extreme opposite 
views and it is the Jaina theory which 
mediates between them, shows where each of 
them is partially correct and indicates how 
both of them may be reconciled. According to the 
Jainas, the Nyaya view is correct in some respe* 
ots,-ia as much as sound is obviously produced 
by human efforts or other activities and is 
certainly impermanent on that account. On the 
"other hand, sound is a mode of matter; the 
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sabstratun underlying sounds is Fudgala which 
as a substance is eternal; and from this point of ' 
view 7iz., in respect of its basic substance, sound 
is eternal and the Mimsmsa contention about the 
eternity of sounds is correct to this extent It 
is m this way, that both the contending views 
of the Nyaya and the MimSmsa philosophy are 
shown to be correct in some respects, -the former 
oonsidenng the aspect of modifications in sound 
and, the latter, its 'ever-lasting substantial basis. 
The two views are incorrect when they take the 
respective partial considerations to be the complete 
theories about sound. The SySd-vfida, in the 
way shown above, takes a comprehensive view 
of sound, -i. e. in both of its aspects of modifica- 
tion and substantiality and thus reconciles the 
otherwise irreconcilable theories of the Nysya 
and the Mimamsa Schools. 

In the next place, various instances may be 
given where other philosophical systems, though 
always taking an absolutist position, resile from 
it and take a course, essentially on the line of 
Sy§d-vfida in order to make their theories 
understandable. Take, for instance, the Nyaya 
theory of the S&m&nya (Glass-idea and the 
substance-idea ) and the Vi^esa ( idea of particu- 
larity ). The Ny&ya thinkers take their stand 
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on tbe fflct that Sfimfinya oonsists in a group' of 
featured oonimoii to a number of individuals and ^ 
as such, is absolutely different from’ the ViSesa 
whioh ar^ peouliarities charaoterising each of the 
individuals. Yet experience gives us the idea, 
not of the Sftmfinya and the ViSesa asundered 
from each other but of the individual in vhioh 
the Samfinya and the ViSega are organically 
united. To explain this, the Nyfiya Philosophers 
have to deprive the Samfinya and the Vifiesa of 
much of their absolutely separatist oharaoters 
and to assert that they are united in the indivi- 
dual dli-~ea}tra The Nyaya theory thus amounts 
to this that tbe Salnanya and the Vlfiesa are 
different and yet are united. This is, no doubt, 
the correct position but hardly understandable 
frota the orthodox stand-point of the Nyfiya; for, 
the question arises; how can two essentially 
separate matters so unite as to appear as a 
unity ? The solution of this lies in the Anekfinta- 
vfida, aooordtng to< which, the Sfimfinya and the 
ViSesa differ, not absolutely but only in some 
respects. The Samfinya is the group of common 
features, while the ViSesas are the peculiar 
features; absolutely considered in this way, they 
are different. On the other hand, neither of the 
S&m&nya and the Vifiesa has 'any real existence 
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independent of the other. In the individual of 
our actual experience, the Ssm&nja manifests 
itself through the ViSesa and the Vifiesa appears 
as the particular mode of the S&manya. This is 
the Syfid-vfida view, in which the apparently 
inexplicable contradictions involved in the Nyaya 
doctrine of the Sfimanya and the TiSesa find 
their satisfactory solution. 

Essendaliy similar is the difiSculty of the 
Tedanta with respect to the nature of our experi* 
ential world. The Brahma is the only existent 
reality with it. Yet, it cannot deny th"t the 
world exists, at least as the object of our empi* 
rical experience. And admittedly, apart from its 
basic substance, whatever it be, it is non-existent. 
Thus the Vedanta which has refused to recognise 
the reality of anything beside the Brahma and 
in consistency with this its fundamental stand 
has got to declare openly that the world is non- 
eristent adnuts that the world is not non- 
eristent nor absolutely unreal, although it is not 
absolutely existent or real, either. The Vedantic 
stand-point, however, is purely negative; yet all 
the same, it acknowledges the varied aspects of 
the world,-* it is neither existent nor non-existent * 
The Vedanta concludes that the world,-beiE<y the 
sum of contradictory negations, its nature is 
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sndeBoribable. The Vedsnta view that the world 
presents contradiotoiy aspects is quite correct; bat 
its conclusion therefrom is hardly warranted or 
understandable. Instead of resorting to a purely 
negative way of putting matters, the Vedsnta 
ought to have frankly admitted that the world is 
real in some respects i. e. in respect of its basic 
substance and is unreal in some respects i. e. in 
respect of the changes of the phenomena. This 
would have made its position clear and its con- 
clusion understandable and would have avoided 
the hazy character of its theory of the world. 

The Sunya-vfida of the Buddhists, with all 
its negations, cannot be summarily dismissed by 
nny serious thinker. It is correct when it states 
that ’ an object does not exist it is also correct, 
when it points out that *an object is not non- 
existent;* it IS not wrong, again, when it says 
that ‘ the olgect is neither existent nor non-exi- 
stent’; and finally, it is also right in maintaining 
that ‘the object is not something other than the 
emstent and non-esstent*. The Sunya-vfidins 
form a purely negative view about an object from 
these premises. But it can be pointed out that 
each of those propositions is correct, -not absolu- 
tely but only in some respects. This is the Sysd- 
vsda way of viewing those facts, whereby the 
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absolute negationism which is an inconceivable 
position is easily avoided and an understandable 
conception' o£ the world is arrived at. 

In fact, every system o£ philosophy which 
first admits a out and dried scheme and then has 
got to face £acts which are not identical with that 
scheme but which vary from it in some form is 
bound to admit different aspects in the Original 
Scheme and have recourse to the Jaina Doctrine 
of the Syad-vfida by implication. The Buddhist 
suljeotive idealists cannot deny the heterogeneity 
in the individual ideas and yet they hold that all 
ideas are but ideas and as such, homogeneous. 
This is admiring only the many-sidedness of 
an idea. The Ghfirvaka-sophists contend that con- 
sciousness is a product o£ the material elements. 
Yet, what is this product ? Is it identical with 
each one o£ the elements e. g the earth etc , ? 
Noj in that case, ail things made o£ that element 
e. g. pitcher etc, would have consciousness. Is 
the consciousness different from each of those 
elements ! No: for, in that case, the elements 
would not be four in number, as the Ghfirvfikas 
say, but would be five. This shows how consdous- 
nesB is admitted by the Ghfirvfikas to have many ' 
aspects, -it being in some respects identifiable with 
the material elements and in some respects, diff- 
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erent from them* The Mimftnss School praotioally 
admits the Jaina Sysdvada doctrine of the unifcy- 
in-plurality when it points ont that cognition, 
inspite of its three elements viz,, the knower, 
( Framan ) the act of knowledge ( Frama^a ) 
and the content of cognition (Frameya) is 
one. The S&nkhya thinkers also indirectly admit 
the soundness of the Anek&nta principle which it 
shows that Frakf ti, the ultimate unitary material 
principle has three separate tendencies of Sattra, 
Bajas and Tamas in it. The Indian view of the 
Soul, as free ( so far as its essential nature is 
oonoerued ) and as in bondage ( so far as its empiiio 
existences are concerned) is based on an acknowled- 
gment of the many-sidedness of a reality. The 
Mim&nisfi thinkers of the Bhatta School, in saying 
that a thing is S&mfinya and ViSesa, practically 
admits the doctrine of the Syadrada. The Nyftya- 
Vaideakas, in holding that Atoms constituting 
a material pot are eternal while the pot as a 
product and a passing phase of matter, is non- 
eternal, are practically admitting the Syad-y&da 
position which is that a pot is non-eternal in 
8ome> respects, ( i. e. as a mode of matter ) and 
that, it is eternal also in some respects ( i. e, in 
respect of its constitutire substance ). The 
MimUnsakas maintaining that the same eternal 
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word, V&k, manifests itself in the evanescent 
phases of the Yaikhaii, the Madhyama and the . 
Pasyanti and the Yedantlns' contending that the 
same immutable self appears in the changing 
states of the Jagrat ( the waking ), the Svapna 
( the dream ) and the ^nsupti ( the dreamless 
sleep ) are basing their views on the Anekanta*' 
vada or the theory of many aspects. 

In the same manner, Plato's archetypal and 
eternal ideas manifesting themselves in the passing 
phenomena; Aristotle's immanent ideas realising 
themselves in and through the particularities, 
Spinoza's transcendental substance, manifesting 
itself through its attributes of extension and 
consciousness; Libnitze's windowless " Monads 
mirroring the universe, Eant's abstract things- 
in themselves of Pure Beason being the self- 
manifesting active principles of his Practical 
Beason; Spencer's Unknowable " revealing 
itself in the worlds of matter, life and mind; 
Fichte's absolute Self in its self-limitations; 
Hegel's Idea realising itself in and through the 
others, evolved from mthin itself , -are all acknow- 
ledgments that Beality does not consist in an 
immutable and abstract nature but that it is 
a dynamic principle, involving manifold aspects. 

The above nature of the Sapta Bhanga 
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implies the great practical use to which it may 
he put, If the teaching of the Sapta Bhanga 
is that for a true oonceptioii of reality, we must 
take a comprehensiTe view of it i e., consider 
it in all its possible aspects, the utility of an 
undertaking may also be subjected to the same 
test. The goodness or the badness of a decision, 
of a social order, of an institutional organisation, 
of a matter of belief and so on, may also be 
judged by that standard. In all suoh matters, 
the question which one is to put to himself is: 
What is the other aspect of it? 

The history of the world is at many places 
blackened by the horrors of wars, carried on in the 
name of religion. Those who began the religious 
wars, fought them obstinately and not unoften 
sacrificed their very lives in them, were not 
necessarily had men. In fact, in their decisions 
and undertakings, they were sincere and had the 
rare virtue of the courage of their convictions. 
What led them to do those dreadful acts in the 
name of their religions was not the selfish 
•aimingS for personal gains or other material 
benefits It was a grievous mistake and an 
error of judgment on their part to decide on 
wars. It was their omission to take into consi- 
■doration the other side of the whole matter. 
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They were honest in their beliefs about a point 
in their religions but they omitted to consider 
that those who dissented from their views might 
have been as sincere in their views as themselves. 
To arrive at the right decision about that religious 
point, they ought to have taken into consideration 
the views of the dissenters also, just as a seeker of 
truth, instead of relying solely on the first Bhanga 
of Sy&dvfida, considers also the negative aspect put 
forward in the second Bhanga as also the third, 
the fourth, the fifth, the sixth and the seventh 
manners of predication. This would have given 
a comprehensive view of the matter under 
consideration, supplied them with all informa- 
tions regarding that matter and prevented them 
from taking a fanatical attitude. The notorious 
crusades, however much they may be glorified, 
were certainly grievous misdeeds, which could 
easily have been avoided. Each of the contending 
parties was giulty of an error of judgment, -each 
omitted to appreciate that its opponent had 
reasons for its religious persuasion and the result 
was a series of horrid wars, extending over 
senreral decades. 

The social atmosphere of to-day is filled 
with the dins of a clash between the communist 
i^mil^nd the time-honoured social system. The 
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'di^renco is so ikeenly felt that the near future 
• of humanity is -fraught with dangerous possibilities. 
Yet, it is not impossible to avoid the conflict 
Bach side feels that regard being had to the 
timCf the naturoi the attitude of the people a pH 
the local circumstances, its ideal is perfectly 
right and feels further that thereby it has the 
right to impose it upon the other side. What, 
however, each side forgets is that regard bmng 
sunilarly had to the dme, the nature and the 
attitude of the peoples on the other side as 
well as to the local circumstances in which they 
are placed, the other side has the justiflcation 
for adopting its own ideal. 

Even as regards the moral conduct of the 
peoples of to-day, the norms are sharply varied 
from each other. Hitler's followers believed 
that the Teutonic High Glerman people were the 
flowers of humanity and that as such, the purity 
■of ’their blood should be preserved at all costs; 
as a result of this persuasion, the highest duty 
of a German was held to consist in all attempts, 
too often cruel and inhuman, to preserve the 
said purity of his blood. The highest virtue for 
a trading people in modern times, on the other 
hand, is considered to consist in acts which are 
calculated to increase the national wealth; this 
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supposed 711106 leads these people to exploit 
the backward peoples right and left. Both these 
Tiews about moral acts are bad. Bach of these 
is ono-slded and does not consider the other 
side of the question viz^ >that other peoples have 
a right to exist as well. 

Such have been the conflicts of ideals and 
opinions to-day, leading or likely to lead to 
dangerous consequences. The well-wishers tof 
humanity actually see the certain signs of an 
impending third world war in the near future 
and are at pains to find out ways for avoiding It. 
United organisation of nations has been establi* 
shed and is functioning, but how far its efforts 
to prevent wars will be crowned with success is 
highly doubtful. To us, it appears that the said 
organisation is proceeding on a wrong track. 
The preventives of war that it proposes are 
mostly mechanical. Proposals for the limitation 
of armaments, for inspection of a nation’s armed 
strength and such other proposals may be 
efiBcacious for the time being ; but these will not 
permanently prevent wars, -unless the mentalities 
of the nations are made to change radically. 
To avoid wars in the future, every nation should 
judge a matter not only from its own standpoint 
but from the standpoint of other nations as well,- 
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in other words, consider the question in all its 
aspects. This is the principle which should 
govern the moral conduct of nations, if wars are 
to be avoided and this should also be the principle, 
governing the moral acts of an individual person, 
if his behaviour and conduct are to be morally 
unimpeachable. 

The above attitude of considering every pro- 
blem in the social, political and religious domains- 
eitber in a nation or in an individual, -is sure to 
avoid condiots and to lead to peaceful solutions. 
This attitude we may be permitted to point out, 
is a truly Anekanta way of viewing a problem 
It is the Syfid-vfida, then, which holds the secret 
key for solving the present day world problems 
and the intricate problems of an individual's life. 
It may, however, be contended that such practical 
applications of the Anekfinta are not met with 
anywhere. This is true but this does not show 
that the doctrine is iQefficacious in any way; >it 
shows how the present day world in its mad rush 
for selfish gains is treading the wrong path In 
India at least, acts of complete selflessness 
were very common. Mightiest of monarohs here 
in the height of their power, were found to 
give up all they had and cheerfully adopt the 
life of a beggar-The great Ohandra Gupta left 
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his empire and entered ttie iiotoeieBi order ol % 

Jaina monk. Hie grandson, Moka inspire otkis 
great temporal power and opportnnides did not 
nsearmsio conqner other lands. His descendant^ 
the worthy Samprati, anillnstrlonsjainamonwoh 
^as equally forheating and latge-hesrted. So 
was Khara-V ela, the great Mna king oi Mngas, 

A.t times, Hmpetot Harta-Vardhana .need to 

employ his treasury In gifts to the poor. It \s 

well known how the Jaina minister, Hh&mRJShah 

gave away all his hie’s earning to serve a worthy 

cause All Buoh acts oihighmindednesa are based, 
on a view which is not confined within one’s own 
self but extends over a wider range and to the 
consideration of facts and citonmstanees, relating ‘ 
to the seives of others. And this ia essendally 
the Syad-vfida way. 

An instance of how war was avoided hy 
tv prudent consideration of it in all he aspects, 
is furnished by what is recorded of the king 
of Taxlla. 

** As ho was a man of great prudence*’ 
says Plutaroh, ** ho waited on Aleander 
nnd after the first compliments, thus 
nddrossed him ; ' What occasion is there 
for wars between you nnd me, if yon ate not 
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come to take from us oar water and other 
neoessaries of life « the only things that 
reasonable men will take up arms for? As 
to gold and silver and other possessions, 
if 1 am richer than yoa, I am willing 
to oblige you with part; ^if I am poorer, 
1 have no objection, to sharing in your 
bounty 

Now, this attitude of the king of Taxils 
avoided the catastrophic war between him and 
Alexander. Was this attitude due to any poverty 
and consequent want of resources for war, m 
Taxila « No. 

*' It is said the dominions of Taxila 
in India*’, says Plutarch, “were as large 
as Egypt ; they afforded excellent pasturage 
too and were the most fertile in all respects 

Was the King of Taxila, a moral wreck ? No 
Hei is recorded to have been not only a very 
prudent man but to have had great mfluenoe 
over the saints of India, which was impossible 
for a coward and a weak prince. A great Indian 
saint whom the Greeks called Calanus, was bold 
enough to treat Onesioritus, a disciple of Diogenes, 
who [was deputed by Alexander to ask him to 
come to him, ** with great insolence and harshness, 
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way to war. Is the war avoidable, ? Not on the 
meohanical devloes, oo^tated upon by the XJ. N. 
0« but only on the awakening of a sinoere moral 
sense. If, for instanoe, the heads of the two 
oontending powers, Stalin and Truman, could 
think of wars in the Anek&nta way, really feel 
like that ancient king of Taxila and say, from 
the depth of their hearts to each other, the exact 
words of that king, as quoted above, then the 
war would certainly be avoided and in no other 
way. And not only that. There would be sincere 
amity and a spirit of fellow-feeling among nations 
in the place of mutual suspicion and jealousy 
that prevail to-day. Let us revert to the case of 
the king of Taxilfii when these memorable words 
were spoken by the ruler of Taxila. 

** Oharmed with bis frankness **, records 
Plutarch, *' Alexander took his hand and 
answered * think you, then, with all this 
civility to escape without a conflict ? You 
are much deceived, if you do, I will dispute 
it with you to the last; but it shall be in 
favours and benefits; for, I will not have 
you exceed me in generosity 

Alexander followed in acts what he said and 
good feelings and regard for each ^other marked 
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tbenoe-forward the relationship bet^7een him and 
the king of Tasilft, to the benefit of both. 

Permanent aToidanoe of war involves a tole- 
rance of other's views and a laying of emphasis 
on essential points upon which the contending 
parties are agreed or can be made to agree,- 
on matters above all of the social and political 
status of their respecldve religions. This again 
requires a careful and patient consideration of 
all these problems in all their aspects. We shall 
end our discourse with an indication of the ways 
in which these problems are to be dealt with, in 
order that a lasting peace the kingdom of God " 
may be established on earth 

As regards the political condition of a people 
the principle should be the old old doctrine of 
ln<ha,-'* The Baja or the king is so called because 
he pleases the people”. The immortal poet of 
India, Eftlidfisa, has explained this motto of 
pleasing the people by pointing out that the 
king “ because he instils into his people humility, 
because he protects them and even maintains 
them, IS their real father, their fathers being 
simply their progenitors.** Such self-denying 
king being not available these days, modern times 
have thought it fit to transfer the government 
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to popular lepresentatiTes. But tlie pnnclples of 
good gOYernment remaint he same^’-the alUroand 
development of the people In the present days, 
however, the question has arisen: who are to 
represent the people ? The Communists believe 
that it IS the labouring classes who are to lead 
and represent the people and they accuse the 
capitalists and others of having so long only 
exploited the labour. The democrats, on the other 
hand, while they do not deny that the popular 
leaders should form the Government, maintain 
that places in it for intelligent and really capable 
men must always be preserved. The advocates 
of the principles of democracy and of communism 
are at logger-heads with each other, each side 
maiatainins: their own ideal to be the faultless. 
The way out of this dispute is to hold that both 
the views are acceptable to a ceitain extent. The 
Communists* contention that the Government 
should be broad-based on the will of the people 
is certainly right while the democratic view that 
intelligence and capability should have a place 
in the Government, is also correct. Each side 
is wrong when it goes to the extreme. Extreme 
communism is liable to be morally weak and 
mediocre, while the democratic Government may 
degenerate into oppressive oligarchies. The 
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Sysd-Ttds wj of toWng w-wli 
views of the other side, keeping m constant 
view the old, old principle of good Government 
described above, would try to find out a ford of 
Government which should be popular and at 
the same time intelligently guided, capably 
controlled The establishment of such a Govern- 
ment in each country would go a long way in 
the prevention of wars between nations 

As regards the social and individual virtues 
the principle of morality should be based on the 
old pregnant saying of India As one’s own life 
is dear to one’s own self, so the life of other 
beings is dear to them \ In other words, “ live 
and let live ” should be the basis of the moral 
code Instinct of life is imdoahtedly active in 
every living being and it is no wonder that an 
animal does always try its best to preserve itself. 
But every one, while preserving himself should 
also look to the other side of the question i, e. 
consider his own living along with the living 
of others. This means the practice of “ non'- 
violencc” in acts, speech and thought, whioh 
consists m its negative form, in not doing any 
injury to any being and in its positive torm 
111 liemg krad to all. Ihe smoote adoplioB of 
"uoa-«olen«8" as the moral vatm for the, 
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indifidoal and for the society is the second 
requisite for the establishment of permanent peace 
on earth and for avoidance of all future wars. 

Lastly, we may refer to religious differences, 
it may be said that a religious sense is innate 
in man and this sense oonsists in accepting 
something other than himself as an olyect of 
veneration. This something has been called God 
and conceptions of Gk)d have been many, mutually 
antagonistic. Some have conceived Glod as the 
creator of the universe ; others have opposed this 
doctrine. According to some, God removes sins 
and raises man to the higher level of being; in 
other quarters again, this view of God has also 
been opposed. Beligious differences among people 
have been so severe that most sanguinary battles 
have been fought on this account, Even now, 
the difference in the religious views is at the root 
of many other differences in two men. Here 
again, the Aneksnta posilaon is the only way. 
God is the creator of the world, according to 
some; while according to the others, God cannot 
be the creator, for the obnous reason that he' 
thereby becomes finite. The second opposition 
again is between the two proposition s-God is the 
redeemer and God is not the redeemer. The 
solution of these differences lies in a rational 
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^onceplion of Oodi-a oonoeptioii whioliis aooept** 
able to all the contending parties. Now eaoh of 
iihe religious parties admits that when God is 
realised, the man is raised to a higher status, 
the status of bliss. This state of bliss is attain* 
able by man, if it is only in its nature to be 
blissful. The doctrine of Fall in the Christian, 
the Jewish and the Mahomedan religions as well 

as the Indian doctrine Uiat Karma is the canse 
of the misetiea of eastence,- presuppose that 
man is blissful by his original nature. If we 
suppose the Soul of man to be God, all differences 
about the theories of God become harnonised 
Qod-in the sense of the human soul,- is the 
creator in some sense, in the sense that man is 
^ creator of his own destiny. And then, 
•Qodrin the sense of the human soul in its 
pristine purity,- is not the creator; because such 
a soul is not affected by the world as it is. 
And then in consideration of the fact that none 
ut^ man lumself oan redeem lumself by the 
purity of hie oonduot and that the original 
nature of man which is eyvs blissfal, does not 
wqujre any redemption. God, m the sense of 
umnn soalpig respects the redee®®* 

in some respects, not the redeemer, ^bis 
of God, thus sets at rest aU the oonteadmg 
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theories of Gfod and the remoTal o£ differences 
in religious oonoeplions is one of the requisites 
for securing the world-peace. It may thus be 
said that the Anekanta view is supremely 
necessary for the solution of the burning 
problem of today viz, the avoidance of the 
impending world-war. 
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SaUitAtion to Anek&ntavada, the sole Guru of 
&11 tbo \vorld8 \ Indeed without the guidance of 
AnoVantAvfida, the actmties of people in this 
world cannot function ptoperly and suooessMly, 

(sir^ ) 

^feirdlir ^EnrUTSf nfnBTjrAsw^ .. 
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in essence, for it is adorned by all possible 
standpoints (nayas). 

( »5N. % ) 

«n<r ! mt i 
H 'I mg ’ww.si55«i^ 

II 

0 Lord 1 all the view-points are expressly 
present in thee as all the rirers are in the 
ocean. But you oannot be singled oat and shown 
to the gaze of the world even as the ocean into 
separate rivers 

fe 51. ^ 

^ il 

Salutations to those Jofinis, m whose minds 
this philosophy of naya has matured and who 
have illumined the views of those persons whose 
knowledge rests upon the foundations of nayas I 

( 9I5I8R % uqi«n*i ) 
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;q?rafi;!^[5ni53i 

si^9( u 

0 Lord Jmft I all the various nayas which are 
adorned by the term * Syat * are like bits of iron 
transmuted into gold by an alchemical process. 
(Our unrcflcothe thoughts and deeds are like 
iron pieces ) The wise resort to the nayas which 
yield fruit. Honce the pure and wise in heart, 
who work for the welfare of ell, offer their 
salutations to you 1 

fe ?r. R »5t* 


n ft® 

The fallncics which appear in tbo Btornalist 
philosophy arc equally present in the doctrine 
of Nihilism ?uoh ayhtcins of thought are like 
ihornr wl»ich destroy each other. 0 XjOtd Jinal 
y‘*'»r traoliing i* iiiTiticible and victoriotip over nil 1 

rn;Clrt^irw?piM?nfT »tfr. 
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May the teaching of Lord Jma confer biss» 
the teaching which is like the harmonising 
synthesis of all defective or fallacious philosophies, 
which bestows immortally upon aspirants and which 
is easily understood and grasped by all men I 

j 
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